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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


fHVHE Hague teins seems to be in a fair way 

‘to condemn war without warning. The number of 
wars which have been preceded by a regular declaration 
is extremely small, and in our opinion one thing which 
the Conference ought not to fail to ensure before it 
breaks up is that civilised nations shall consider themselves 
bound in honour never to take a hostile step without fair 
warning. On Friday week the Sub-Committee which has been 
considering the French proposals adopted them, as the Times 
correspondent says, “almost unanimously.” It is most 
important for Great Britain that she should bave an oppor- 
tunity of joining cordially in the agreement as to the necessity 
of a declaration, as some other nations undoubtedly suspect 
us of willingness to make unprovoked attacks upon them. 
Nothing, of course, could possibly be further from the 
thoughts of all responsible persons here; but those who fear 
they may be attacked are very likely themselves to become 
the attackers, and an understanding that there should be no 
war without a declaration would be a source of security to 
us. The French proposal has not yet taken a very definite 
shape, and the Dutch suggestion that an interval of twenty- 
four hours must elapse between a declaration and the first 
hostile act was rejected. We cannot leave this question 
without recording the sage reflection of the Chinese delegate 
that war is sometimes made under the name of “an expedition,” 
and his question as to what would happen if, after a declara- 
tion of war, one nation “did not want to fight.” No jurist 
present, says the Times correspondent, could answer this 
conundrum on the spur of the moment. 








On Tuesday the United States delegate brought forward 
his proposal that the Powers should take no forcible action to 
recover debts owed by the Government of one country to the 
subjects of another until arbitration has been offered by the 
creditor and refused or ignored, or until arbitration has been 
called in and the debtor has failed to conform to it. This 
proposal, which is supported by Great Britain, does not apply 
apparently to debts due from one State to another. It is 
indisputable that trade may be much injured—and with it the 
likelihood of other debts being recovered may be lessened—by 
unrestricted intervention by nations on behalf of their clients. 
The United States has sometimes spent a great deal in 
forcibly recovering very little. As though to point the 





difficulty of the whole matter, Venezuela has just renounced 
the award of 1903 by which she is condemned to pay £400,000 
to Belgian creditors. If Venezuela is allowed to throw off 
her responsibilities in this way, after having agreed to abide 
by the judgment of a specially appointed Court, she will 
strike a serious blow at the whole principle of arbitration. 
No doubt acting on instructions from Caracas, the Venezuelan 
delegate at the Hague proposed on Tuesday that the use of 
force should be absolutely probibited in the recovery of all 
debts. In other words, Venezuela defies the Hague Con- 
ference and invites it to make a new rule for her benefit at the 
same time. Is President Castro at the bottom of this 
impertinence, we wonder ? 


On Monday the Italian Press published brief summaries of 
the interview between Baron von Aehrenthal and Signor 
Tittoni. The meeting confirmed the most cordial sentiments 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary, and a complete agree- 
ment was reached, based on the principle of equilibrium and 
the maintenance of the status quo. The Times correspondent 
in Vienna reminds us that a similar meeting between an 
Austro-Hungarian statesman, Count Goluchowski, and King 
Humbert and his Ministers in 1897 resulted in the Albanian 
understanding. Both sides declared that they had no designs 
upon Albania, and the conversation led to the happy thought 
of embodying the declarations in an exchange of Notes. The 
Notes, besides committing both sides to a promise not to lay 
hands on Albania, pledged them to seek a solution of 
the Albanian question in autonomy in the event of the 
status quo in Turkey becoming impossible. Possibly the 
present interviews may lead to the Notes on that subject 
being promoted to the more dignified shape of a Convention. 
The problems of the Adriatic littoral have no doubt been dis- 
cussed; but as in the case of the Goluchowski interviews, the 
terms of any understanding may not become known for some 
time. 





The papers of Monday contain a summary from Reuter 
of the indictment of Generals Stéssel, Reuss, Fock, and 
Smirnoff in connexion with the surrender of Port Arthur. 
Generals Stéssel and Fock are accused of sending de- 
liberately false reports of battles that never took place, of 
recommending for decorations their own friends who lost 
battles, and of surrendering fortresses in spite of having 
ample means of resistance. General Stéssel is said to have 
disobeyed the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Manchurian Army to hand over the command of Port Arthur 
to General Smirnoff and to leave the Army. He remained at 
Port Arthur and interfered with General Smirnoff's functions. 
On June 14th, 1904, he reported in despatches that he had 
taken part in all the engagements, whereas it is alleged that 
from February 8th to June 14th the only engagement was the 
battle of Kin-chau, at which he was not present. That 
disastrous battle was conducted by General Fock, who is said 
to have shown gross incompetence, and to have been rewarded 
afterwards by General Stéssel with the Order of St. George. 
These points will give an accurate idea of the painful character 
of the indictment. Any of the crimes with which the Generals 
ave charged is punishable by death; but General Smirnoff 
appears rather as the victim of the others, and the charge 
against bim is chiefly one of oupineness. 


Last Saturday the King, accompanied by the Queen and 
Princess Victoria, opened the new Queen Alexandra Dock at 
Cardiff. The enthusiasm was very great, and the King 
declared afterwards to Sir William Lewis that he had had “a 
wonderful week, and that the climax was reached at Cardiff.” 
The replies of the King to addresses, and the letters to Lord 
Bute and the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, are further examples of 
his Majesty's unfailing ability to say the right thing in the 
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right way. Loyalty is not only rewarded but created by such 
warm expressions of personal interest. The King announced 
his intention of establishing a new decoration, bearing his own 
name, to be conferred on those courageous men who risk their 
lives to save others in mines and quarries. A knighthood was 
conferred on Mr. W. S. Crossman, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, 
and an active representative of Labour. Sir W. S. Crossman 
confessed to some preliminary misgivings about his new 
honour, but we are glad to learn that these have disappeared, 
and that his fellow Trade-Unionists for the most part take 
the very right view that the King wished to honour Labour, 
which nowhere has a more strenuous manifestation than at 
Cardiff. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Lord Robert Cecil 
called attention to a letter written to the Zimes by Mr. Lea, 
Liberal Member for East St. Pancras, dealing with the 
question of honours and party funds. Lord Robert Cecil 
declared that the letter constituted a breach of the privileges 
of the House, as it amounted to a charge that the Government 
of the day amassed by discreditable means a fund which it 
then used for the corruption of the Members of the House. He 
desired that a Select Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the allegations made in the letter. Mr. 
Lea read a statement in explanation of his position, and 
declared that his object had been to maintain the reputation 
of the House. The allegation that honours were bought and 
sold was not new, and as it had been made so often, the 
question should be inquired into. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as Leader of the House, 
dealt only with the charge that Members were willing to 
surrender the freedom of their conscience and pledges because 
they bad received pecuniary assistance from the Whips of the 
party to which they belonged. That was a different question 
from the alleged sale of honours, but it was the only one with 
which he should deal, as the bestowal of honours by the Crown 
had been held to be outside the purview of the House. In 
his opinion, the House should only take notice of questions of 
privilege in extreme cases. In this case, though he thought 
the accusations were improper, unseemly, and unworthy, the 
House would not add to its dignity by taking notice of them. 
They were better left to the judgment of the country as they 
stood. The Prime Minister therefore moved that the House 
should proceed with the business of the day. Before sitting 
down, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman denied specifically, on 
the assurance of the Home Secretary, who had been the party 
Whip, that influence had ever been brought to bear on 
Members on the ground of pecuniary assistance having been 
given them. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed, supported the Prime Minister. 
He had not the least doubt that what the Prime Minister had 
said about his own party was absolutely true, and if a similar 
assurance was required in regard to the Unionist Party, he was 
ready to give it. He trusted that Lord Robert Cecil would 
express regret for what had fallen from him. Before the division 
was taken on Lord Robert Cecil’s Motion, Mr. Shackleton, the 
Labour Member, declared that his party was not a subsidised 
party. Whatever money they received came from their sup- 
porters all over the country, and the payments were signed 
for, audited, and published. Finally, the Prime Minister's 
amendment was carried by 115 (255—120). 








For ourselves, though we think that the secrecy attaching 
both to the subscriptions to party funds, and to the uses 
made of those funds, is always unsatisfactory, and some- 
times most demoralising, we are bound to express the 
opinion that there is little possibility of any reform 
taking place. When the two Front Benches are agreed, 
as they are in this case, there is no hope. Upon the 
minor issue whether it is customary to put special pressure 
upon a man whose election expenses have been paid out of 
party funds, we accept the assurances of the Leaders of 
the House and of the Opposition. We do not suppose that 
a Whip, pleading with a Member to back up the Government, 
would ever dream of reminding the recalcitrant Member that 
his election expenses were paid for him. Human nature being 
what it is, however, and the sense of pecuniary obligation 
affecting men’s minds as it does, we doubt whether a man 
whose election expenses have been paid, and who knows that 





the fact is in the Whip’s mind, ever feels quite happy jg 
refusing an urgent appeal to vote for the party. 





The House of Commons on Monday discussed Mr. Lyttel. 
ton’s Motion on Colonial Preference, expressing regret that 
the Government had “declined the invitation unanimously 
preferred by the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Colonies to consider favourably any form of Colonia] 
Preference or any measures for closer commercial union 
of the Empire on a preferential basis.” Mr. Soares moved to 
substitute for Mr. Lyttelton’s Motion a Motion declaring that 
“the permanent unity of the British Empire will not be 
secured through a system of preferential duties based u 
the Protective taxation of food.” We have dealt elsewhere 
with the course of the debate, but must express once again 
our deep regret that a considerable number of Unionist 
Members who are at heart opposed to Tariff Reform were 
able to reconcile it with their consciences to vote for Mr, 
Lyttelton’s Motion. The excuse offered by Lord Robert Cecil 
for such a negation of their Free-trade views—that the 
Government policy as regards the House of Lords and religious 
education is unsound—was irrelevant. To support Mr. Soares’s 
Motion was in no sense to support the Government’s general 
policy, but merely to express what all Free-traders must 
believe to be the truth,—namely, that the unity of the Empire 
will not be achieved, but the exact reverse, by preferential 
duties and taxes on food. 


There was more excuse for the Unionist Free-trade Members 
who abstained, but we are bound to say—and here we feel 
sure that we speak for the mass of Unionist Free-traders out- 
side the House of Commons—that By far the wiser and better 
policy was that pursued by Mr. Cameron Corbett, who, being 
a Free-trader, voted for the Free-trade proposition. It is 
useless to attempt to base Free-trade, or any other great 
cause, on a foundation of paradox. But the grounds given for 
supporting Protection in the name of Free-trade are paradoxes, 
It would seem that both our political parties have got to be 
taught the lesson that a door must either be shut or open, and 
that you cannot support a principle with one hand and pull it 
down with the other. We say this with equal strength of 
conviction both to the Government and to the Unionist Free- 
traders in the House of Commons. If the Government persist 
in the policy of old-age pensions—a policy which involves 
expenditure that must sooner or later lead to the imposition 
of a tariff—they will unquestionably be destroying Free-trade 
in fact, though supporting it in theory. On the House 
dividing on Mr. Lyttelton’s Motion, it was rejected by a 
majority of 293 (404—111). Mr. Soares’s amendment was 
afterwards carried without a division. 

The House of Commons on Wednesday discussed the 
Evicted Tenants Bill in Committee, and progress was dis- 
tinctly slow. Mr. Moore asked the Chief Secretary for 
assurances that the number of evicted tenants to be rein- 
stated should not be more than two thousand, and that not 
more than eighty thousand acres should be acquired under 
the Act. Mr. Birrell refused to bind himself, but said he had 
good reason to think that Mr. Moore’s figures would not be 
exceeded, As to whether evicted tenants should be replaced 
on their old holdings, the Estates Commissioners must be 
allowed to use their discretion. Mr. Long argued that Mr. 
Birrell’s statement seriously altered the situation, as it was 
now clear that the discretion of the Commissioners was to be 
unrestricted and the amount of land purchasable unlimited. 
Mr. Campbell moved that compulsory acquisition should be 
confined to untenanted land. In 1903 it was understood that 
compulsion would not be used against planters, and Lord 
Crewe had recently spoken in the same sense. Mr. Birrell 
declared that the Bill would be incomplete if tenanted land 
could not be acquired in suitable cases. He agreed that it 
would be monstrous in some cases to turn out a bond-fide 
planter against his will, but some planters were not bond-fide 
farmers, and it would be no injustice to remove them. Mr. 
Balfour appealed to Mr. Birrell at least to put into the Bill 
words for the guidance of the Commissioners, making it clear 
that when they had to choose between an occupying tenant 
and an evicted tenant, the occupier should have the right to 
remain in his holding. The rest of the discussion turned 
upon the granting of compulsory powers to the Commissioners. 
The Government, we regret to say, made no concessions, 
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In the House of Lords on Thursday the Duke of Bedford 
obtained from the Government a most important concession 
in regard to the Militia. He had moved an amendment 
that the Militia should have a moratoriwm of two years before 
it should be affected by the new Army Bill, his chief ground 
for this demand being that it would be very dangerous to 
throw the whole of the Auxiliary Forces into the melting-pot 
at the same moment. Lord Portsmouth and Lord Crewe, on 
behalf of the Government, met the Duke of Bedford's pro- 
posal in a conciliatory spirit. Though they could not agree 
to a two years’ moratorium, they would agree to one for a 
year. On this assurance the Duke of Bedford withdrew his 
amendment. We feel sure that the Government have 
acted prudently, and we congratulate the Duke of Bedford 
most heartily upon the success, or at any rate the partial 
success, which has crowned his efforts to save the Militia. 
It should also be noted that on Thursday Lord Esher 
obtained the assent of the Government to a compromise in 
regard to school corps, under which the County Associations, 
though they will not be allowed to expend any public money 
on boys in Cadet corps under the age of sixteen, will be able 
to spend on them sums raised by private subscription, 
Though we greatly preferred the original clause, it is some- 
thing that the County Associations should be able to support 
school corps out of private subscriptions if such subscriptions 
can be obtained. 


The Times of last Saturday publishes a very sensible 
proposal for the better housing of the Turner pictures in the 
National Gallery. It is notorious that the oil paintings are 
crowded, and that the water-colours are badly lighted and 
displayed below stairs. Not long ago, it will be remembered, 
the Government contemplated building a new Stationery 
Office at the back of the Tate Gallery. Protests were made 
on the ground that the land should be reserved for the inevit- 
able expansion of the Tate Gallery, and the Government 
withdrew their scheme. Thereupon an anonymous person 
offered £20,000 for a building on condition that Turner's 
pictures should be placed there. The Trustees of the 
National Gallery would not be justified, it appears, in agreeing 
to this attractive offer, though most of them would have liked 
to do so, as Turner's will expressly provided that his pictures 
should remain at the National Gallery. The suggestion in 
the 7'imes is that, as there is now an open space at the back of 
the National Gallery itself, and the foundations of a new 
building have already been prepared, the Trustees should 
seriously set to work in conjunction with the anonymous 
benefactor, who could probably be induced to repeat his offer, 
to provide a new Turner Gallery adjoining the room where 
the pictures are now hung. This would leave enough room 
for the other buildings required, and a special gallery would 
be the best of tributes to the glorious art of Turner. 


We had not space in our last issue to mention the visit to 
Aldershot on Thursday week of about fifty Members of 
Parliament, but we should like now to congratulate Mr. 
Haldane on his happy thought, and to express the hope that 
the visit will be repeated every year. Several of the visitors 
were Labour Members, and it is very desirable that they 
should discover from experience that soldiers do not, as some 
representatives of Lubour affect to believe, live an inhuman 
life under inhuman conditions. If such visits lead to the 
circumstances of the soldier being made still more human, 
and to the soldier himself realising the identity of the Army 
and the nation, so much the better. Sir John French 
delivered an admirable address on instruction and training as 
the one side of the military life, and on administration as the 
other. After the visitors had been informed of the nature of 
the soldier’s progressive training, they saw the principles put 
into practice in manceeuvres; and if some of these were invisible, 
that was only a proof that the training had been successful. 





Lord Hugh Cecil’s declaration that Mr. Balfour is a Free- 
trader has drawn from the Leader of the Opposition a letter 
addressed to the secretary of the Western Counties Tariff 
Reform Federation, a letter which we must give verbatim, as 
no summary can do justice to so remarkable a piece of political 
dialectic :-— 

“4 Carlton Gardens, Pall Mall, S.W., 
July 13th, 1907. 

Dgar S1z,—I am obliged to you for calling my attention to the 

speech recently delivered by Lord Hugh Cecil at the Unionist 


| 





Free-Trade Club. But I am not sure that I quite understand on 
what grounds you think it is my business to explain it, It is a 
sufficient labour and responsibility to make speeches of my own, 
without taking upon myself the additional duty of commenting 
upon my commentators. The policy which I advise the party to 
accept, and which, if I remain as leader, I shall endeavour to 
carry out, is, as every one is aware who has taken the trouble 
to read what I said at the Albert Hall a few weeks ago, to broaden 
the basis of taxation, to promote Colonial Preference, and to 
mitigate, as far as possible, hostile tariffs and illegitimate com- 
petition. So long as this policy itself be accepted, I have little 
inclination to quarrel over the name by which it should be 
described.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR James BALrour. 
W. H. Wituiams, Esq.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil has replied to this by once more asserting 
(in a letter to Wednesday's Times) that Mr. Balfour is a 
Free-trader and against Protection. “I doubt if there is any 
abstract economic proposition which he would be ready to 
lay down to which I should not be willing to assent. It is 
about the practical applications that I have misgivings.” 
Lord Hugh Cecil adds that it is, in his opinion, “neither 
honest nor intelligent to deny or to minimise Mr. Balfour's 
declarations against Protection; and that it is disingenuous, 
and even mendacious, to affirm that he approves the Pro- 
tectionist propaganda of the Tariff Reform League.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil undoubtedly makes good his point that Mr. 
Balfour is a very bad person to lead the Tariff Reformers, 
because he is opposed to the essential doctrine of Tariff 
Reform. But this, as we have said elsewhere, does not make 
Mr. Balfour a genuine Free-trader. Indeed, if Mr. Balfour 
were leading or acting with the Unionist Free-traders, we 
should feel no small misgivings as to the effect of such leader- 
ship or co-operation. As, however, he is leading our opponents, 
it would be absurd for us to express any annoyance. 


The Conference of the British Constitutional Association, 
held at Oxford, concluded its sittings on Saturday lest with a 
meeting presided over by Mr. Ryder, at which a member read 
a paper on the practical work of the Association. In the end, 
the meeting adopted the following as the chief practical points 
with which the Association had to deal :— 

“(1) To insist that the rates shall be paid directly by the 
occupier, and not be compounded by the owner; (2) to oppose 
State-provided universal old-age pensions ; (3) to oppose feeding 
school-children out of the rates or taxes; (4) to oppose the 
demoralisation of the poorer labourers by the endowment of 
unemployment; (5) to maintain a strict instead of a lax Poor 
Law; (6) to prevent the destruction of the family by Socialistic 
legislation ; (7) to maintain the individualist principle as opposed 
to the Socialist principle as the foundation of our Government 
and national policy.” 

During the discussion Professor Dicey dwelt upon the im- 
portance of the adoption of the Referendum, to which 
allusion had been made by the reader of the paper. 


On Wednesday the Royal Commission on Canals and 
Inland Waterways took evidence on the construction of a 
ship canal from the Forth to the Clyde. Provost Archibald 
Christie, of Falkirk, stated that the best route would be almost 
identical with that of the present barge canal. It was under- 
stood that this route involved no engineering difficulties, and 
the cost would be from £6,500,000 to £7,000,000. The canal 
would be of great commercial and strategic importance. It 
would pass through the heart of the Scottish iron industry, 
and be in touch with the mineral fields. He regarded the 
scheme as of such importance that he considered it the duty 
of the Government to undertake it. Lord Shuttleworth asked 
if a less expensive canal would not suit Falkirk, but the 
witness answered that a comprehensive scheme was advisable, 
We believe that the canal would be a great benefit to the nation, 
but we do not desire that it should be made at the public cost. 
It should pay as u commercial enterprise. 


The polling in the Colne Valley Division, which took place 
on Thursday, has resulted in the return of Mr, Grayson, the 
Socialist candidate, by a majority of 153. Mr. P. Bright, the 
Liberal, obtained 3,495, and Mr. G. C. Wheler, the Unionist, 
3,227 votes. The result of the election, like that at Jarrow, 
shows that there is an enormous majority in the constituency 
opposed to Protection. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_ —-— 


UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE FISCAL 
DEBATE. 


rJHE debate on Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s Fiscal Motion in 
the House of Commons on Monday was necessarily, 
from the Free-trade point of view, a work of supereroga- 
tion. It had, however, one advantage. It showed how 
absolutely bankrupt in argument are the Tariff Reformers, 
and how entirely they fail to understand the case of 
their opponents. Mr. Lyttelton actually seemed to think 
that Free-traders object to Preference and Protection, 
and desire a tariff for revenue only, because they are 
afraid of a possible injury to the foreigner. How could it 
be maintained, he asked also, that it was not right to get 
money from A because it might possibly, as an ancillary 
result, do some good to B? We should have thought that 
all intelligent persons had learnt by this time that the 
reason why Free-traders object to taxes having a Protective 
effect, or, as Mr. Lyttelton calls it, an effect ‘“ other than 
that of putting cash into the Treasury,” is because such 
taxes in fact transfer cash out of the pockets of the 
consumers into the pockets of private producers. They are 
taxes with a leak in them. It is only just and expedient, 
contends the Free-trader, to take money from the pockets 
of the public, and to increase the price of commodities to the 
consumer, if the whole of that increase in price goes into the 
Treasury and can be used for public purposes. No doubt 
if Free-traders thought that a Protective tax would draw as 
well as a non-Protective one, and at the same time give our 
own countrymen an advantage over the foreigner, they 
would have no objection to such taxes. ‘They know, 
however, that until the blessed period arrives when you cau 
eat your cake and have it, such taxes will exist nowhere 
éxcept in the realm of nonsense. We object to Protective 
and Preferential taxes because they are of necessity bad 
taxes, and violate the essential principle of taxation. 
If Mr. Lyttelton’s speech must be called unsatisfactory, 
the same epithet must be applied, but in a higher degree, 


to the speech and action of Lord Robert Cecil, and of 


those Free-trade Unionists who followed his lead. We 
believe Lord Robert to be at heart a sincere Free-trader, 
but we are bound to say that nothing could have been 
more sophistical or weaker than his attempt to show that, 
though he was a Free-trader, he had a right to vote for 
Mr. Lyttelton’s amendment. He would have been far 
better advised had he had the courage to tell those with 
whom he is associated in other political questions that he 
was unable to give a vote for Protection in any shape or 
form, and that as long as he was in the House of Commons 
he intended, whenever Protection raised its head, to 
stamp on it. With those Unionist Free-traders who 
abstained we have more sympathy, though personally we 
think they would have been better advised to have voted 
for Mr. Soares’s Motion, as Mr. Cameron Corbett did,—a 
piece of political courage and sincerity which deserves the 
highest praise, and will, we do not doubt, in the end 
receive its due reward. The advocate of abstention has, 
however, the right to say that, being opposed to the 
Government on the one hand and opposed to Protection 
on the other, his only course was to vote for neither. He 
could neither support Protection nor give the present 
Government a vote of confidence. 

It is hardly necessary for us to express dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Balfour's speech and attitude. Those who have 
followed our criticism of Mr. Balfour’s manner of hand- 
ling the Fiscal controversy will not expect us to do any- 
thing but condemn his habit of shilly-shally. We are 
convinced that the question of Protection or Free-trade is 
one which is absolutely vital to the welfare of the nation 
and the Empire, and that a wrong decision on this question 
must therefore involve consequences of the very gravest kind. 
Further, considering as we do that the difference between 
the two policies is fundamental, and that no compromise 
between them is possible, we are bound to hold that it is 
the first duty of a statesman to make up his mimd 
whether he is a Free-trader or a Protectionist, and to 
state his decision openly and plainly for the benefit of his 
countrymen. The higher the position of the statesman, 
and the more his precept and example are looked to by the 
muss of the nation, the more essential is it that he should 





a) 


give them a clear and definite lead. There are circum, 
stances where it is not only permissible, but right, for g 
statesman not to commit himself, but to watch events and 
postpone his decision. The circumstances of the hour, 
however, are not of this kind. In our view, it is nothig, 
less than a dereliction of duty for a man in Mr. Balfour's 
position not to speak with greater definiteness and dig. 
tinctness than he does. 

But though we feel bound to make this statement ig 
regard to Mr. Balfour’s personal position, and as to the 
abstract duty of a political leader, we are also bound to 
admit that Mr. Balfour’s action at the present moment ig 
injurious to the cause of Tariff Reform, and therefore ing 
sense helpful to the cause of Free-trade. His leadership 
of the Tariff Reform Party—for that is the way in which 
we must unfortunately for the moment describe the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons, though not ig 
the country—has a paralytic effect on the Protectionist 
cause. If we wished Tariff Reform well, we should wish 
it a different leader. As it is, we rejoice in its self-imposed 
handicap. We certainly, then, do not feel called upon to do 
anything that may assist those extreme Chamberlainites 
who desire to rid themselves of Mr. Balfour's presence, 
The cause of Free-trade suffered greatly from Mr. Balfour's 
specious pleas and attempts to argue that you might bea 
Free-trader and yet vote for Protection. Since the General 
Election and the “ Valentine” letter, however, the mjury 
that was being done to Free-trade has ceased, and the 
baleful influence of Mr, Balfour's political tactics has been 
transferred to ourenemies. Mr. Balfour was an exceedingly 
bad Free-trader. We are bound in honesty to say that he 
is an even worse Tariff Reformer. 

Since it is always an advantage that the country should 
know the facts of the political situation as regards the 
attitude of its public men, we sympathise with Lord Hugh 
Cecil's insistence in pointing out how bad a Tariff Reformer 
Mr. Balfour is. ‘Though we may think that Lord Hugh 
somewhat strained the English language in speaking of 
Mr. Balfour as a Free-trader, he was certainly justified in 
making it known to the world that his distinguished relative 
is not a Tariff Reformer. What Lord Hugh Cecil has in 
effect declared Mr. Balfour to be is a person distinctly 
opposed to Protection and to what we mean generally by 
Tariff Reform, and, further, a person who imagines himself 
to be a Free-trader. No doubt this self-styled Free-trader 
desires to do things which would in reality destroy Free- 
trade. Still, it is logically possible to argue that, in spite 
of his misapprehensions, Mr. Balfour is not a Protectionist. 
Though there is very often no practical difference, there is 
always a strong theoretical difference, between a man who 
wishes to make certain structural alterations in a building 
and its foundations, in order, as he says, to make it better 
able to stand the strain to which it is exposed, and the 
man who wishes to batter the building down altogether 
as a useless and dangerous structure. Both policies end 
in ruining the building, but the gulf between the two 
intentions is world-wide. 

We cannot leave the subject of the debate without 
expressing our appreciation of the way in which the 
speakers on the Government side put their case. Mr. 
Lloyd-George was not merely trenchaut and amusing at 
the expense of Mr. Balfour, but restated the Free-trade 
argument with extraordinary freshness and vigour, while 
Mr. Winston Churchill brought out what cannot be too 
often repeated,—the extreme danger to the Empire which 
must arise were the views of the Tariff Reformers to be 
carried into practice. In truth. the Government are always 
at their best in a Free-trade debate. Whatever they may 
say to the contrary, they know at heart that the essential 
duty committed to their hands by the country was to 
defend the cause of Free-trade, and when they are doing 
that work they possess an inspiration which does not 
belong to them when they are, in fact, undermining the 
cause of which they are the trustees by Sociualistic 
measures,—measures the very negation of the policy of the 
free market. As we have said again and again, Free- 
trade is not a matter which can be kept in a water-tight 
compartment. The policy which rests on the encourage- 
ment of competition, and on allowing human forces to 
have free play, uninterfered with and uninterrupted by 
the paralysing hand of the State, cannot be abandoned and 
derided in three-quarters of the field of human action 
without being weakened in the remaining quarter. 
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THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF 
ASSASSINATION. 


7 seems probable that the sailor who on Sunday last 
fired two revolver-shots at the President of the French 
Republic was one of the many semi-lunatics who think they 
are the objects of persecution by the State, and appeal there- 
fore to the mob, or, as they phrase it, “call the attention 
of the public to their just grievances.” He might, how- 
ever, have been an Anarchist, or an agent of the agitators 
jn the Midi, and in either case his offence reminds us 
of a new fact in the modern political situation. The rulers 
of Eurepe more especially—though those of North and 
South America are almost equally affected—are greatly 
influenced by the fear of murder. They know that they 
are always in danger, and believe that the murderers are 
generally persons of extremely democratic opinions, or 
men hostile to the present constitution of society. ‘This 
causes a distrust between rulers and people which 
arrests many ameliorations that would be adopted if 
confidence between classes could be restored, increases 
the desire for military protection, and diminishes the hope 
of the masses in tlie concessions they seek from those above 
them. We say it is “ the rulers” who are shocked out of 
their self-control because the permanent danger is not felt 
ouly by the Kings or Presidents, or even by the leading 
Ministers who so often require special police protection. 
Kings and statesmen can more or less guard them- 
selves; but their danger affects large groups, and some- 
times very important and extensive interests. The 
murder, for example, of the Czar would affect every 
member of the bureaucracy, and be regarded as a 
frightful blow by the whole body of reactionaries in 
Russia. ‘The murder of the German Emperor or 
of the Emperor of Austria would shake all Europe, 
disturb all political calculations, and perhaps produce 
sudden and unexpected wars. Huge parties and great 
interests would find the world as they had known it 
crumbling around them. The murder even of President 
Fallitres, with his limited prerogatives, would open the 
road to new ambitions, and perhaps provide France 
with a new master whose international policy would be 
totally different from that of the present Government. 
The general effect, in fact, would be equal to that of the 
Revolutionary Terror, which in the judgment of many of the 
most thoughtful observers directly arrested the European 
progress which it seems to other observers to have secured. 
The rulers of Europe were slowly beginning to understand 
their peoples when that frightful explosion with its attendant 
massacres drove the whole of the conservative classes into 
an attitude of ferocious self-defence. Every great person 
has a multitude of dependants, or of people who look to 
him for guidance, and every assassination in such a case 
disturbs opinion among millions, shakes confidence, and 
postpones hope. It is felt to be impossible to reason 
reasonably beeause of the possibility, the imminent 
possibility, of bolis from the blue. How are you to 
calculate when an earthquake may at any moment destroy 
the data of calculation ? Europe would not be the same 
place, the same people would not be important, the whole 
drift of international politics would be different, if the 
Emperor of Austria, for example, died suddenly, and 
more especially, because more scenically, if he died through 
external violence. 

The impact made by assassination is all the greater 
because it is now frequent. We are all accustomed to 
believe that secret societies exist whose object is either 
the killing of particular Monarchs, sometimes not very 
important men—for example, the young King of Spain 
is probably more threatened than any single person in 
Kurope—or the creation of an excitement which, as they 
disbelieve in the social organisation, the murderers hope 
will tend to pulverise it. (A marked instance of the opera- 
tion of this motive was the unforgivable murder of the 
Empress of Austria, who had no political position and had 
done no harm to any one.) But we are apt to forget that 
these societies produce a mere addition to a danger which 
has always existed, though not perhaps in its present 
exaggerated form. The class of lunatics at large being 
by their disease driven in upon themselves, always 
consider themselves victims, and by a process of deduction 
usually attribute their suffering either to the King or to 
some important Minister. The regular precautions of the 





police, the watchfulness, for instance, which it is necessary 
even in England to maintain, are dictated by fear of 
“cranks,” —1.e., of half-mad persons who think they have 
a mission, or a provocation, which has usually no origin 
except in their own morbidities. This danger, which 
always exists, and has probably caused many of the great 
assassinations of history—Ravaillac believed himself to be 
a special agent of the Virgin—is, of course, increasing 
with the increase of self-consciousness, and of that modern 
tendency to watch the great which now fastens so many 
millions of eyes upon the movements of every Prince. 
The danger of assassination is therefore really acute, and 
accounts not only for a certain extravagant nicety of 
precaution, but for the uneasiness manifested in almost 
all Courts and among all whose action in the long run 
depends upon Court guidance. They all learn to detest 
those whom they suppose to be threatening them, and 
often to distrust the “causes” in the interest of which 
the menaces are supposed to be organised. Men who are 
frightened, or half frightened, cannot think clearly or act 
with moderation, still less with that lenient sense of 
superiority which is the first of the good dispositions 
required of ruling men. The Kings can be protected by 
being shut up, as we see at Peterhof and in the Vatican ; 
but the great men cannot be shut up, because that is 
equivalent with them to disappearance from public life, 
and they grow bitter from a danger which, even though it 
does not affect themselves, affects so gravely those on 
whose support they rely. If assassination were impossible, 
M. Stolypin would not have sanctioned drumhead Courts- 
Martial, which are not intended to suppress danger to 
himself, but to the system which, as he thinks, can be 
ameliorated only by slow improvements. 

The two remedies in which at present any hope can 
be found are publicity, through which no doubt much 
hatred is exhaled, and that dispersal of power and 
responsibility which is involved in every Constitutional 
system. There has been, as far as we know, but one 
attempt in history to assassinate a Parliament, and that 
failed, and has never been repeated, even in days when the 
discovery of new and prodigious explosives seems to render 
it fairly possible. Of course, the ultimate cure must be 
that softening of national temperament which results from 
good government protracted through long years. But that 
will be slow, for it is economic sufferings which now create 
bitterness among the masses; and to be rid of economic 
sufferings the world requires much more wisdom, and it 
never was so true as now that “ Knowledge comes, but 
Wisdom lingers.” 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
N OTHING could be more useful or more timely than 


the tables and preliminary Memorandum “in con- 
nexion with the question of old-age pensions” which were 
published by the Local Government Board on Wednesday. 
Though they are strictly neutral in their character and 
intention, they, as a matter of fact, provide just the whole- 
some douche of cold water which is required in the public 
interest. ‘They enable the public to realise what will be 
the cost of the State assuming the attributes of a 
universal Providence in the matter of old age. 

We desire, in view of the information thus given, (1) to 
make our readers realise what the country is substantially 
being asked to do in the matter of old-age pensions, 
either under a complete or under a partial scheme; 
(2) what must be the consequences on our fiscal policy 
generally of adopting such a scheme; and (3) to cousider 
whether some alternative proposal is not possible. The 
scheme that holds the field at the present moment—the 
scheme to which Liberal candidates are now expected to 
pledge themselves—is a scheme for universal old-age pen- 
sions of five shillings a week, beginning at sixty-five vears 
of age, which shall have nothing to do with the Poor Law 
and to which the recipient shall contribute nothing. This 
was the scheme to which the Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pledged themselves last summer. 
Their pledges, however, were given in language which 
suggested the possibility that they meant the pensions not 
to be universal, but to be withheld in certain cases. If 
universal old-age pensions at sixty-five were to be adopted, 
the cost at the outset would be £27,508,000, apart from 
the cost of administration. But that cost is not likely to 
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be less than an extra million a year, and possibly might 
be higher, owing to the tendency, noticed in Australia and 
New Zealand, of persons to represent themselves as sixty- 
five though they have not really reached that age. Again, 
since the number of old persons tends to grow owing 
to the improvement in the public health and the increase 
of the population, it is safe to say that we should have in 
a very few years to place a total burden on the Exchequer 
of thirty millions a year. 

But it is argued that though this sum is very large, 
a considerable deduction must be made from it owing 
to the decrease which would take place in Poor Law 
expenditure... At present a very considerable amount 
of money is paid to aged paupers which, it is urged, 
would not have to be paid under a system of universal 
old-age pensions. No doubt there 
this, though not as much as there seems at first 
sight. A great deal of the money now expended on 
aged paupers is spent in medical relief in workhouse 
infirmaries. Such expenditure would, of course, go on. 
Again, if the aged poor now in receipt of indoor relief 
were to leave the workhouses, the money spent in those 
institutions would not be greatly reduced. It is calculated, 
indeed, that the indoor workhouse population would be 
reduced per Union on an average by only twelve persons. 
But clearly the withdrawal of twelve persons would 
not appreciably cut down the establishment charges. No 
doubt the amount distributed in out-relief would be 
considerably diminished. The Departmental Committee 
of 1899 computed that £1,858,000 represented the annual 
cost of outdoor relief to paupers of sixty-five years 
of age and over. ‘This in all probability is the total 
amount of saving to be reckoned on owing to a 
diminished cost in Poor Law administration. 

We must next consider whether the total sum can 


be further reduced on the lines which were hinted at by 


the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as mentioned above. Apparently what they had in their 
minds were the suggestions made by Mr. Chaplin’s Com- 
mittee for reducing the number of recipients of old-age 
pensions. That Committee suggested that pensions 
should only be given to men or women who could satisfy 
the pension authority that— 


“(a) They had not within the previous 20 years been convicted 


of an offence, and sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment | 


without the option of a fine. 

(b) They had not received poor relief (other than medical 
relief), unless under circumstances of a wholly exceptional 
character, during twenty years prior to the application for a 
pension. 

(c) That they were resident in the district of a pension 
authority. 

(d) That they had not an income from any source of more than 
10s. a week. And 

(e) That they had endeavoured to the best of their ability, by 
their industry or by the exercise of reasonable providence, to 
make provision for themselves and those immediately dependent 
on them.” 


We imagine, though we admit that this is only a guess, 
that the scheme in the minds of the Prime Minister and 


Mr. Asquith for cutting down the pension-list was | 


based on this table, except as regards (d). We do not 
suppose that they intended to plunge into the difficulties 
of testing whether or not a man possesses ten shillings a 
week from other sources. As has been found in New 
Zealand, the ingenuity of men and women in concealing 
or passing over to their relatives incomes which would 
prevent them obtaining money from the State is very 
remarkable. It is more likely that what the Government 
would propose by way of cutting down the pension-list 
would be that persons who already receive pensions from 
the Government or from the local authorities should 
not be eligible for pensions. They would no doubt also 
rule out persons receiving pensions from charities. ‘There 
are possibly in all a hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
of such persons, and therefore there might be a saving 
of some £2,314,000 here. But is it likely that a 
proposal to deprive these pensioners of a sum voted to all 
persons who had not been in the Government service 
could be maintained in the face of the arguments that 
would be brought against it? The Government pensioner 
in the Army, the Navy, the Civil Service, or the police 
would very naturally say :—‘‘ What you call my pension is 
only deferred pay. Indeed, you yourself often cali it 


is something in | 


i 
deferred pay. If there had been no such pension, yoy 
would have had to pay me higher wages during my time 
of service. You merely acted as a savings-bank for me 
and I therefore consider it most unjust that you should 
not give to me what you give to men who were very like] 
earning much higher wages than I was earning during oy, 
working lives.” How such an argument is to be met with 
justice passes our comprehension. Still more impossible 
is it to support the suggestion that men receiving pensions 
from Trade-Unions and Friendly Societies should not receiyg 
Government pensions. ‘To adopt such a proposal as that 
would be actually to put a premium on unthrift. Ws 
| do not, of course, say that it is part of the Government 
| plan to exempt the classes which we have named, 
|as already in receipt of pensions, but we are bound tp 
suy that considerable colour is given to this view from 
| the fact that an attempt is made in the Blue-book to 
‘estimate the number of persons at present “in receipt 

of pensions or superannuation allowances from various 
sources.” 

For our purpose of estimating the cost of a limited system 
| of old-age pensions, the best plan is to accept the Blue-book 
| figures of the cost of old-age pensions in the year 1911 given 
| to all persons over sixty-five whose incomes do not exceed 
ten shillings a week, but who are not paupers or aliens, 
| criminals or lunatics, and who are able to comply with the 
| thrift test,—that is, who are able to show that they have 
| endeavoured “ to the best of their ability, by their industry 


| or by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision 

| for themselves and for those immediately dependent upon 

| ” yy ; 

| them.” The Blue-book estimate of the cost of such a scheme 

| of pensions for the United Kingdom is over eleven millions 

| sterling. For ourselves, we believe that in reality the 
For example, we do not 





cost would be much heavier. 
believe that anything like eight hundred thousand men and 
women would be unable to show that they had not ten 
| shillings a week from other sources. We believe, as we 
have said, that in order to get the pensions men and women 
by the hundred thousand would divest themselves to their 
| relations of any private incomes they might have. For 
instance, it is said that in New Zealand shopkeepers in 
order to qualify for pensions constantly hand over their 
businesses to their sons, and place themselves legally in 
the position of men without any resources whatever. 
Again, we very much doubt whether, unless the adminis- 
tration were to be far more strict than it probably would 
| be, anything like seventy-eight thousand men and women 
would be unable to meet the thrift test. 

However, even if we accept for purposes of argument 
the optimistic view that pensions might be kept, to begin 
with, within eleven or twelve millions sterling a year, we 
say deliberately that such an extra burden could not be 
| placed upon the 'T'reasury without a dislocation of our fiscal 
| system which must end in the abandonment of Free- 
trade. As we have often argued before, the money 
cannot be got by savings, because even if savings were 
made in our present expenditure, all those savings will be 
required for the fresh expenditure which the Government 
contemplate in such matters as education, the increase of 
small holdings, the founding of an Irish University, the 
| provision for evicted tenants, and the extra cost of Irish 

land purchase. Again, we do not believe that it is possible 
to get anything substantial out of new direct taxation— 
out of Income-tax or Death-duties—without running 
the risk of killing the goose that lays the golden 
| sss. In view, also, of the combined opposition of the 
| brewers and the Temperance Party, we do not believe 
| that a “ high-license”’ system can be counted upon as a 
| source of revenue. Speaking generally, the money will 
have to be raised, if it is raised at all, by indirect taxation. 
But it is impossible that this Government can suggest 
raising money by an increase of the taxes on food. Indeed, 
they are pledged already, if possible, to reduce the taxes 
on tea and sugar. That they cannot obtain the money 
by taxes on raw material will be admitted by all. There 
remains only the taxation of manufactured and partially 
manufactured products. But, in truth, many of these 
products are raw material. Let us assume, however, that 
in respect of three-fourths of them a case could be made 
out for taxation without the paralysis of home industries. 
Their total value is about one hundred and twenty millions 











sterling. Therefore some ninety millions a year would be 
taxable. To raise eleven millions a year by their taxation, 
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ad valorem duties of, say, 124 per cent. would be required. 
But such a tax ad valorem would only bring im the 
money if the tax did not diminish the bulk of the 
imports. Obviously, however, no such beneficent result 
could be expected. At the most optimistic calculation, a 
15 per cent. ad valorem tax would be required, a tax 
which, both in theory and practice, would destroy our Free- 
trade system. 

No doubt we shall be told in answer to what we have 
written that no Liberal proposes for a moment to place 
any tax upon commodities. If that is so, then our 
answer is that old-age pensions must be abandoned; 


and the sooner the advocates of this fatal policy face | 


the facts, the better it will be for them and for the 
nation. In this context we would ask Liberal 
Free-traders to note the reception accorded to the 
Blue-book we have been discussing in the Protectionist 
Press. Although that Press might have been expected to 
resist so Socialistic a proposal, it was in most cases 
welcomed, but always with the explanation that if old-age 
pensions were to be given, there was only one way of raising 
the money, and that was by a Protective tariff. That 
comment ‘is, we hold, perfectly sound. If Liberal Free- 
traders will only have the courage to look at the facts, 
they will find that it is absolutely necessary for them to 
choose between old-age pensions and Free-trade. In 
existing circumstances, the two things are incompatible. 

We have not said a word to-day as to the demoralising 
effect of the proposal to pauperise every man and 
woman in the population over sixty-five years who has 
not been pauperised already, though there is plenty to be 
said on that score. All we can find space for now is 
to suggest that if it is thought necessary to give old- 
age pensions, and if we are to abandon the hope of 
teaching men and women voluntarily to provide for their 
old age, the proper plan is a compulsory system of in- 
surance against old age. ‘here is practically not a man 
or woman in the kingdom who could not by a very 
moderate payment made between the years of sixteen and 
twenty-four provide an old-age pension of five shillings 
a week at sixty-five. Men and women, for example, 
would only have to postpone marrying for a year in 
order to pay a sufficient sum. We wish the Govern- 
ment would issue a Blue-book answering the following 
questions :— 

(1) What sum, if paid by every parent on the birth of a child, 
would be necessary to secure that child a pension of five shillings 
a week at sixty-five, suppose it reached that age ? 

(2) What sum would be required to produce a similar result 
if paid at the age of twenty-one ? 

(3) What sum in annual payments would be required for a 

similar result if made between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
four ? 
We believe that these figures would show that the desired 
end of universal old-age pensions might be accomplished 
in this way without the destruction of our Free-trade 
system and without the pauperisation of the nation. 
Though in principle we dislike the idea of Government aid 
to such schemes, we think it might be permissible for the 
Government to pay the expenses of administering a com- 
pulsory pension scheme, and so allow the purchaser of the 
pension to get the full value of his purchase-money. 
Further than that in the matter of Government aid we 
would not go. 





THE LORDS AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


T this period of the year the House of Lords always 
complains of want of employment. The refrain 
“We've got no work to do” comes as regularly from the 
Peers as from frozen-out labourers. The grievance may be 
better founded in one Session than in another, but a 
grievance there always is. ‘There is no kind of arrange- 
ment between the two Houses, and no slackening down on 
the part of the Commons in order to allow the Lords time 
to give proper attention to the Bills sent up tothem. It 
never occurs to a Prime Minister that if the Lords are to 
do their work properly, the Session after Whitsuntide must 
be comparatively an easy time in the Commons. On the 
contrary, he probably regards the last two months of the 
Parliamentary year as the richest in fruit. Members have 
learned their business. They have divested themselves of 
the particular enthusiasm with which they came up to 


Westminster. They are within sight of the holidays, and 
they realise that the date at which they begin will depend 
in a measure upon their industry in the working-time that 
still remains. ‘This combination of favouring circumstances 
is too tempting for any Government to resist. Year after 
year, July, which ought to be treated as a close time during 
which the House of Commons is forbidden to trespass on 
the legislative weeks set apart for the House of Lords, sees 





the activity of the Commons at its height. The amount 
of business thrown upon the Lords at the very end 
of each Session varies, indeed, with the fecundity of 
| Governments. The legislative family is naturally larger 
when the Liberals are in office than it is when the 
| Conservatives are in office. But the tendency to let 
| business drift early in a Session, and to make up for 
| lost time at the end, is common to both parties. A Liberal 
| Government does not want its measures altered by the 
; Lords; a Conservative Government knows that the Lords 
may be trusted to leave its measures alone. The motive 
is different in the two cases, but the result is the same. 
There is no justification for this state of things so long as 
the House of Lords retains its present character. But this 
admission, standing by itself, does not take us far on the 
road to amendment. On Monday Lord Crewe reminded 
Lord Camperdown that the Government hoped to satisfy 
his desire for more measures early next year. But this 
satisfaction, even if it comes, will not meet Lord Camper- 
down’s complaint. Bills may be introduced early next 
year, but it does not follow that they will reach the Lords 
any earlier than they are likely to do this year. Nor, it 
must be admitted, is the record for the present year any 
worse than that of some previous years. Lord Crewe drew 
a melancholy picture of the state of business in the Lords 
during the time when the late Government were responsible 
for the progress made. Indeed, unless Ministries and 
Peers can come to some agreement as toa date after which 
as a rule important Bills shall not be considered in the 
Lords, we see no hope of any change for the better. 


Yet the need for a change is more urgent now than it 
has ever been. Lord Lansdowne did not at all exaggerate 
the benefit of the “ winnowing and sifting” process which 
Bills formerly underwent in Committee of the House of 
Commons. However weary Members as a body might 
grow of a question, there was always some one Member 
concerned about a particular clause, and determined to 
force the Government to consider his objections to it. No 
part of a measure was wholly withdrawn from public view, 
and the interest which might languish in London would 
often remain keen in the provinces. In the debate on the 
second reading, points of real, if secondary, moment might 
be overshadowed by others of greater importance; but in 
Committee they were sure, if not of attention, at least of 
an opportunity for claiming attention. This process, 
| which was once the salvation of our legislative system, is 
|now abolished. The details of some Bills hardly come 

before the House atall. They go straight from the second 

reading toa Grand Committee. There they are debated 
| without the protection of full publicity, for there is no 
official record of them, and the daily newspapers are forced 
to put consideration for their readers before larger 
interests. A Member may offer a prolonged resistance 
| to some mischievous clause, but, except in the improbable 
event of his bringing a majority of the Committee round 
to his view, he will effect nothing. No record will remain 
of his protests, at least none that is likely to be studied 
and remembered; consequently the country will know 
nothing of them. Whether the recent aggrandisement of 
Grand Committees has helped on business cannot as 
yet be said. It depends on the use which the Opposition 
makes of the Report stage. But, if it has had this 
result, it has been gained at the sacrifice of that 
| thoroughness which in the long run is infinitely more 
|important than speed. We seem already to hear in 
imagination the censures of the Judges on the uncer- 
| tainty in which Parliament has chosen to leave the whole 
question of employer's liability. The explanation of that 
uncertainty is the disposition of the House of Commons to 
| pass Bills the real purpose and effect of which have never 
| been properly threshed out in Committe. As a natural conse- 
| quence of this, there will be an abundant harvest of litiga- 
tion in the shape of test cases, and as yet we see no sign 
that either Government or Parliament have taken the lesson 
home to themselves. Still, there are instances in which a 
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Bill is reserved, as of old, for consideration in a Committee 
of the whole House. But even here there has been a 
change which has deprived the familiar process of most of 
its value. We are not now referring to the more frequent 
use of the Closure. That is a weapon the edge of which 
can be turned if Members will but curtail their speeches. 
The really damaging change in procedure is the introduc- 
tion of the guillotine, especially when it is resorted to after 
a Bill has already got some way through Committee. 
Whole clauses—sometimes of the most important character 
—are then disposed of without discussion, and a measure 
leaves the House of Commons on large parts of which 
neither the electors nor their representatives have had a 
word to say. It is then that the intervention of the House 
of Lords is most demanded in the public interest, and— 
as the guillotine is chiefly in use late in a Session—it is 
then that this intervention is least likely to have time 
found for it. 

It must be admitted that the Lords do not always make 
full use of the opportunities which they have. When a 
mass of business is hurled upon them on the eve of a 
prorogation, they too often assign the period of the Session 
as a reason for passing with very insufficient examination 
the Bills actually before them. The Committee stage is 
got through before dinner, and the House rises as though 
its full tale of work were complete. Even on Monday, 
when there was a really important debate on the proper 
share of the Lords in the legislative output, we read: 
“The House rose at 20 minutes to 7 o'clock.” If the 
Lords will reform their habits in this particular, and 
measure the time given to a Bill by its need of amend- 
ment rather than by their own convenience, they. will have 
a stronger claim to an earlier passage of Bills through the 
Commons. Something probably might be done in this 
direction by the Lords themselves. It might well be one 
of the points considered by the Committee which is now 
dealing with projects of House of Lords reform. If it 
were competent for the Lords to refuse to consider a 
measure unless they were given a certain fixed interval 
between its reaching them and the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, it would become the interest of the Government to 
hasten the work of the Commons so as to secure sufficient 
time for the filling of their legislative bag. We are not 
thinking so much of the highly contentious Bills, which 
the Lords either reject or alter so as to ensure their with- 
drawal. These, after all, are rare exceptions to the 
ordinary course of business. What we have in view are 
those large and complicated measures which, without 
involving the fate of Governments, do yet concern the 
happiness of whole classes of the community, and for that 
reason need the most careful examination at the hands of 
men with large local or industrial experience. It is in 
legislation of this kind that the House of Lords, in its 
capacity of a revising Chamber, may be most useful. But 
it cannot be useful if the hundred and sixty-eight clauses 
of a Factory and Workshops Act (Amendment and Con- 
solidation) Bill are got through in a single day, as 
happened in 1902. The Lords can show a good case for a 
change in the treatment they experience at the hands 
of Governments, but it is a case that may be greatly 
strengthened by changes nearer home. 





THE NEMESIS OF EXAGGERATION. 
fQXHE remarkable result of the libel action brought by 

Lever Brothers, soap manufacturers, against the 
proprietors of the Daily Mail, the Evening News, and the 
Daily Mirror will, we hope, be a warning to newspapers 
in the matter of exaggeration and sensationalism. The 
£50,000 which the defendants were called upon to pay is 
much the largest sum, we believe, ever awarded as damages 
for libel in this country. The defendants have had to 
pay such damages because in a matter which required 
the strictest accuracy of statement they relied upon 
allegations which proved to be wholly inaccurate. Their 
abstract cause was one with which we have absolute 
sympathy: they no doubt honestly desired to prevent the 
jntroduction into Britain of great trading combinations 
such as tyrannise over the groaning consumer in the United 
States. ‘T'o detect the beginnings of these combinations, 
and to prevent their consolidation by every legitimate 
means of publicity and economic argument, is a service to 
the public which every newspaper should be encouraged 
to perform, and in the discharge of which it should be 








protected in every possible way from penalties of the lay 
unfairly procured against it. But the Daily Mail did th 
right thing in altogether the wrong way. In effect jt 
charged Mr. Lever, the head of the firm of Lever Brothers, 
with fraudulent and underhand dealings; it impugned 
his character, consciously or unconsciously, in a variety of 
ways; it worked up such a strong tide of feeling againgt 
him that he was exposed to insults and threats of violence 
when he appeared in public. And on Wednesday the 
public learned with astonishment that those who had 
uttered these accusations had, after all, no evidence to 
goupon. They had believed what they wanted to believe. 
had listened to those who had told them what they 
notoriously wanted to be told; and had accepted allega. 
tions as facts, rumours as first-rate evidence. 


They had accused Mr. Lever of giving short weight— 
the “Short-Weight Trust” was certainly a serviceable 
nickname to wage war with—but as it appears that no 
guarantee was ever given with any packet of soap that 
it weighed such-and-such an amount, the implication 
of the nickname was most unfair. If a firm wishes to 
raise its prices, it can do so in two ways: it can charge a 
higher sum for the material as it is distributed to the 
public in packets of the usual size, or it can maintain the 
same prices nominally or ostensibly (perhaps alleging 
convenience as the reason for taking this course) and put 
less material into the packets. ‘There is much to be said 
for the first method, as the less liable to misconstruction. 
But Messrs. Lever chose the second. If they had 
guaranteed that every packet contained sixteen ounces 
and had only put in fifteen ounces, all that the Daily 
Mail said would not have been too strong; but it 
is astonishing that it should never have allowed the 
fact that no. guarantee, or even profession, had ever 
been issued that the packets were pound packets to 
moderate its assumptions. Moreover, Mr. Lever had 
warned his customers of the reduction of the usual but 
unguaranteed amount. ‘The fifteen-ounce pound,” again, 
was a skilfully conceived catchword, absolutely sure to do 
its work well, one would say ; but it, too, was unfounded. 
It is an astonishing proof of how badly advised were 
the conductors of the Daily Mail throughout that the 
defendants should have put their counsel, Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, into such a position that he learned simple but 
vital facts for the first time in Court from the lips of 
Mr. Lever himself. Mr. Lever’s evidence produced a deep 
impression ; he met the questions of a most accomplished 
cross-examiner with the best of weapons, simplicity and 
candour; and, as a result, Mr. Isaacs took the unusual 
course of advising his clients to capitulate frankly and at 
once on any terms offered by their opponent. We are 
quite sure that this course was a very wise and honourable 
one, and that in the long run it will be the most 
advantageous to his clients. We ought to add that, having 
decided to act on his advice, they did so handsomely, 
and so far from diluting Mr. Isaacs’s very full apology, 
they pointed and confirmed it fully in the Daily Mail and 
elsewhere. In fact they acted, and, we do not doubt, in 
entire sincerity and good faith, on the honourable maxim 
that an apology cannot be too complete or too ample. As 
the campaign against the “Soap Trust” had been largely 
and very wrongly made a campaign against the character of 
Mr. Lever, so the result of the trial was a triumph for him 
as a man of courage and integrity. 


Campaigns against Trusts, we are convinced, are so 
popular in Britain that they will never lack support, and 
the mere plans for the assault, conceived on the broad 
lines of economic tactics, are in themselves enough to 
interest the readers of newspapers. It is inexcusable to 
introduce disparagement of persons and of character, 
or to employ the batteries of exaggeration and sensa- 
tionalism. These are irrelevances of a thoroughly vicious 
kind, and though they may be effective at the moment, are 
disastrous in the end. In the present case the Daily 
Mail's abstract cause was righteous, and it knew it. 
Unhappily, in its exaltation, instead of fighting the enemy 
as a whole, it singled out a Goliath—and he was the 
wrong man. Once it had begun to suspect him, it knew 
no let or hindrance in calling him black. “ Suspicion,” 
says Bacon, “clouds the mind”; and tke mind of the 
Daily Mail became so cloudy that it lost almost all 
sense of the difference between fact and fiction. We 
can only hope that the damages which are the Nemesis 
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of its exaggeration will not deter it, or any other paper, 
from attacking Trusts in a legitimate way. Mr. Lever 
may say that the working arrangement he tried to effect 
was not a Trust; but by whatever name it pleases him 
to call it, the distinction is a very small one. Public 
opinion and Free-trade are the two antiseptics to the 
growth of such commercial tyrannies as are familiar in 
America, and it would be a real misfortune if dread of 
costly libel actions should prevent newspapers from doing 
the honourable public duty in matters of national concern 
which they have long laid upon themselves. The country 
must be vigilant to prevent any fettering of its commercial 
freedom, and therefore eager to encourage the Press 
to do its work of detection and exposure. The frank- 
ness of the Daily Mail’s apology is itself a hopeful 
sign that the true method of attack is perfectly under- 
stood, and will be practised in future. We may add 
here that we wish the Daily Mail had thought fit to make 
an equally frank retractation in the case of its exaggerated 
version of the episode of Sir Robert Bond. Newspapers 
are loth to acknowledge themselves in the wrong, apparently 
because they desire to keep up a ridiculous and pompous 
pretence of infallibility. Nowadays no one believes in 
this infallibility. Newspapers are judged in a very human 
way, and it would be well if it were generally recognised 
that the offering of an explanation or apology is, within 
reason of course, one of the best opportunities for a paper 
to recommend itself to its readers as candid and trust- 
worthy. What reputation should a newspaper desire more 
than that of trustworthiness ? Recent events have revealed 
the existence of a perfect mauvia for sensational over- 
statement, not merely in the Daily Mail, but in plenty of 
other newspapers in no way connected with it. The 
reckless exaggerations which have just come home to roost 
are enough to flutter any dovecote, and we hope that when 
that of the Press has settled down to tranquillity again it 
will be able to take its next task of public criticism in 
hand as fearlessly and resolutely as before, but without 
employing any of those wild irrelevances which startled us 
in the trial at Liverpool. 

Let us say in conclusion that we have no more sympathy 
with those who insinuate that the Daily Mail attacked 
Mr. Lever and his company from mean and sordid motives 
than we have for the Daily Mail in its exaggerations. These 
violent assailants of the Daily Mai! are quite as much carried 
away by sensational suspicion as the object of their denun- 
ciations was. To sum up, the Daily Mail did the right 
thing in opposing a Trust, but did it in so exaggerated and 
so sensational a way that it was on the high road to create 
as great a public danger as that which it set out to cure. 








THE EXHIBITION AT LETCHWORTH. 
T is perhaps not too much to say that the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition of 1905 has proved to be one of the 
most practical steps ever taken towards the solution of 
the housing problem both in the country and in the 
town. It was the first exhibition of the kind attempted; it 
attracted attention all over the country, and not only the 
attention of building experts, but of ordinary individuals 
who previously had taken no very great interest in housing 
reform ; and it has been followed by other exhibitions on similar 
lines, which in turn are certain to do good in helping local 
und other authorities to see what is wanted in the way of 
cottages and houses, and what can be built for this or that 
sum of money. One of these exhibitions is that which was 
opened yesterday by Lord Salisbury at Letchworth, on land 
belonging to the Garden City Company, near the site of the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition of two years ago. It is described 
as “an Exhibition of Urban Cottages and Town Planning, 
Small Holding Cottages aad Homesteads, Building Acces- 
sories, Plans and Models,” and it should perhaps be stated 
here that the chairman of the Committee of the Exbibition 
is Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., and that the honorary secretary 
is Mr. Wilbraham Cooper, who did so much for the success 
of the Exhibition of 1905. 

The promoters of this year’s Exhibition have devoted most 
of their energies to the erection of specimens of urban 
dwellings. These cannot be criticised here in detail, for on 
Tuesday, when members of the Press were invited to Letch- 
Worth, catalogues were not available. What has Leen done, 





however, may be described on general lines as follows. Five 
acres of ground have been enclosed, and on these have been 
laid out sixty cottage sites, on fifty-two of which cottages have 
been erected. The cottages, each of which has its own garden, 
have been grouped along complete streets, with different 
aspects, and in differing styles of building. There are thirty- 
two distinct types of building, and the cost of a cottage varies 
from £175 to £225; further, as regards this last item, it 
should be noted, as a guarantee of the exactness of the sum, 
that each exhibitor building a cottage undertakes, if called 
upon to do so, either to sell the cottage to the Garden City 
Company at the price stated in the catalogue, or to build a 
similar cottage at the same price for the Company reasonably 
near on the estate. The general result of these conditions is 
extremely interesting. One noticeable feature is the economy 
of road space. The usual plan adopted, in extending the 
suburbs of a town, is to mark out a road, and to place along 
its side a row of hideous small houses, all exactly alike, with 
ugly little outbuildings, and perhaps a narrow strip of garden 
at the back. A much better plan is to open out squares of 
cottages and gardens, the main road forming one side of the 
square, and the other three being formed by cottages and 
their gardens, with a smaller road or broad path running 
down the centre of the square. The effect, if the cottages are 
attractive in design, is most picturesque. Another instructive 
detail is the absence of projecting outbuildings and offices, 
which often hinder the access of light and air to important 
living rooms. 

To turn from the urban cottages to the exhibition of 
cottages and homesteads suitable for small holdings, we 
own to having been a little disuppointed,—not .as regards 
the quality of the exhibits themselves, but in the number of 
competitors. Only six or seven competitors have “ entered ” 
cottages, and not all of these are exhibiting farm-buildings 
in addition to the dwelling-house. We had hoped to see 
specimens of farm-buildings which have already been 
tested and proved to be satisfactory by a large number of 
practical farmers, and we should like to have been able 
to compare the systems and styles of building adopted by 
landlords who have put up barns and stables and cowhouses 
on their tenants’ holdings. However, even among the limited 
number of homesteads on view there is much that is extremely 
attractive, and, indeed, important. It may be interesting to 
give a rough description of two or three of the most complete. 
One (No. 275) is a nine-inch brick-walled house, with part 
weather-boarding on the gables, a timber roof with plain 
tiles, and floors of boarding on concrete foundations, It is a 
pretty and ingenious little house; an attractive feature of the 
interior is a fender made out of half an iron wheel-tyre. The 
cottage is also well supplied with outbuildings, as follows :— 
barn, timber-covered with weather-boarding ; stable, the same, 
with boarded roof; shed, covered with weather-boarding; all 
roofed and pantiled; floor and foundations cement concrete; 
piggeries, nine-inch brickwork with cement floors and felted 
roofs; and a stockyard. The cost is for the cottage, £183; 
stable and barn, £52; piggeries, £15; drainage, £23 8s.; 
architects’ fees, £13 13s..—total £287 Is. Another exhibit 
(No. 270) is of particular interest because the set of farm- 
buildings attached to the house have been designed and are 
exhibited by Mr. R. Winfrey, M.P., and the South Lincoln- 
shire Small Holdings Association. The buildings consist of 
cow-stable, horse-stable, barn, cartshed, and pigsty, and the 
larger buildings are ventilated by louvres. There is a dairy 
in the house, but this is not designed by Mr. Winfrey. Third, 
and in some ways most interesting of all, we must notice 
Mr. A. H. Clough’s cottage and set of farm-buildings. These 
will attract wide attention because the cottage was erected 
with the profits left over from the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
of 1905, and may be regarded, therefore, with a kind of 
proprietary interest by all who contributed to that Exhibi- 
tion’s success. The cottage itself is charming, with its 
long, sloping roof and its general air of friendliness and 
solidity, and the gaiety of its red tiles and white and 
green paint. Details of attractive cottages are never 
dull, and here are some of the descriptions and measure- 
ments of the rooms and outbuildings. On the ground floor 
is a living-room thirteen feet by twelve feet, a bedroom ten 
feet by eight feet, a scullery, a dairy, a larder, and a shed. 
On the first floor are two large bedrooms, thirteen feet by 
twelve feet and fifteen feet by ten. The foundations are 
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concrete, and the walls of nine-inch brick; the roof is of 
Bridgwater tiles, and the floors of deal, except the dairy and 
scullery, which are cement. The outbuildings are large and 
well thought out; indeed, it is pleasant to look at Mr. 
Clough’s work and to find a reason for all the details, how- 
ever apparently insignificant. There is a barn, sixteen feet 
by twelve; stable, twelve feet by fourteen; cow-stable, twelve 
feet by twelve; piggeries, twenty-six feet by six; and sheds, 
twenty-six feet by ten. The stables are, of course, properly 
drained, and the only point which seems a little difficult to 
understand is the construction of the pigsties. A heavy pig 
would surely demolish the rather thin wooden paling. Mr. 
Clongh estimates the cost of this cottage and farm-buildings 
at £270, but states that this amount would have been less if 
he had not had to work, in this particular case, on ground 
which was not level, and of an awkward shape; also, he had 
to provide extra floor drainage, which in some rural districts 
would not be necessary. As a guarantee, he is prepared to 
erect one other similar set of buildings and cottage within 
fifty miles of London for £250,—7.e., £85 for the buildings 
and £165 for the cottage. We are interested to notice, by the 
way, that he observes that he “would have preferred to 
exhibit” (1) a double-tenement cottage costing £220 for the 
two cottages, each with four rooms and outbuildings; and 
(2) a farmstead containing a cartshed, space for two cows and 
a horse, a pigsty, and space for fodder, costing £50. Would it 
not have been worth while to have had this suggested exhibit also 
standing at Letchworth? We gather, however, that there are 
drawings of it to be seen. It should be added, before we leave 
the small holdings section, that tenants of these exhibition 
buildings are allowed a quarter of an acre fronting a road at £5 
on a lease of ninety-nine years, and additional land to form 
holdings from one to twenty acres on shorter leases at rentals 
of 25s. to 30s. an acre. One small holder is already established, 
and is engaged in double-trenching his soil. He has some 
bees, and means to keep poultry. 

We must end by wishing the Exhibition all possible success. 
We hope that visitors who saw the 1905 Exhibition will also 
spare a few minutes to glance over the cottages which were 
erected then, and to notice how well in nearly every case 
they seem to have stood the weather of the last two years. 
We had expected, perhaps, to see more first-rate cottage- 
gardens; but one really delightful feature of the place is the 
splendidly healthy looking children, sunny-haired and bare- 
legged, playing over the grass. They are as good an adver- 
tisement as the promoters of a garden city could possibly 
desire. 





ENGLISH EGGS AND OTHERS. 


HE poultry population of this country, which cannot 
now number much less than thirty millions, seems to be 
fairly entitled to a Conference once every three years. The 
proceedings at the second National Poultry Conference last 
week were full of interest to the general public. Most people, 
we imagine, know a great deal less about poultry-keeping than 
they think they do. Poultry-keeping looks a simple matter, 
but is really a business of remarkable complexity. With 
neither rent nor a labour bill to meet, and honse-scraps to keep 
down the corn-chandler’s account, it is not difficult to make a 
dozen or a score of hens pay very well; but poultry-keeping 
on a large scale must be conducted on commercial principles. 
It is not only the art of breeding, rearing, and managing the 
birds which has to be learnt, but the marketing of eggs and table- 
poultry. And the wholesale trade in eggs and poultry needs 
a great deal of learning. How little many poultry-keepers 
understand it is shown by the way in which a number of them 
have been caught by the preposterous proposal to mark 
foreign eggs. The most profitable egg is, of course, the 
absolutely fresh breakfast egg. For this, if it be clean, of 
decent size, brown in colour, and properly packed, the highest 
price paid is always obtainable. The supply, in fact, is far 
from being equal to the demand. It is surely plain that the 
English poultry-keeper on the spot has a geographical advan- 
tage in marketing this absolutely fresh egg which no Con- 
tinental competitor can take from him. When the home 
producer has the high-priced egg trade in his hands in this 
way, why should he scramble with foreign rivals for the 
infinitesimal profits to be gained from the production of 
the second- and third-class article? The talk of certain 





— 
newspapers and of M.P.’s at rural shows about the 
scandal of not substituting home-produced eggs for th 
millions imported from abroad is not according tp 
knowledge. We are unable to do without these foreign 
eggs. They are needed not only in many trades ang 
manufactures, but in cooking and in the homes of the 
working classes. Foreign eggs are the only eggs known to 
the great masses of our population. The Field and other 
undeniable authorities have shown conclusively that the cheap 
egg, collected at a trifling price from the peasants of Russig 
and Central Europe, and from Morocco and Egypt, could not be 
profitably produced in this country. There remains the better 
class of foreign eggs which are sent to us by France, Denmark, 
and Italy. We require these because, in spite of all that bas 
been done by the National Poultry Organisation Society and 
public writers who have endeavoured to get poultry-keeping 
in this country placed on the right lines, our own producers 
are not equal to keeping the shops supplied with eggs all the 
year round. In the winter, particularly, the British egg is at 
apremium. At that time of the year our housekeepers would 
be very badly off for eggs were it not for the energy of our 
Continental neighbours. It is nobody’s fault but the pro-egy. 
markers’ that the blunt truth about the best class of foreign 
eggs has to be told to the public. These eggs are very good 
eggs indeed. What are known in the trade as “ Calais” eggs 
are often only about four days old. The best Danish eggs 
are not more than a week old. So little have some of our 
farmers profited by experience and by the advice which has been 
given to them that there is little to choose between a consider. 
able proportion of the eggs they market and Russians. When 
the complaint is made that some farmers’ wives cannot dispose 
of their eggs at a more favourable rate than twenty-two a 
shilling, the proper reply is that they are probably not worth 
more. They are of uncertain age, as likely as not soiled, and 
certainly of all sizes. A case of the best French eggs, all brown, 
of uniform size, and obviously new-laid, or a case of graded 
and tested Danish, both beautifully packed, is an instructive 
sight alongside the average home consignment. Until more 
of our farmers market their eggs fresh and graded, and 
packed with skill—and this is now being done from many 
centres—tbhey cannot complain of the appreciation of the 
public for the best French and Danish. It need hardly be 
mentioned that prompt marketing and the rest of it are only 
practicable by the adoption of Co-operative methods, as in 
France and Denmark. One Co-operative Society in the 
Eastern Counties markets, we are glad to say, a million eggs 
a year, 

To mark foreign eggs would only be to advertise the foreign 
product. Would the consumer who found Continental eggs 
satisfactory in December, when English were not available, 
pass them over for the higher-priced English in March? 
Foreign-egg marking, again, would be of no service to the egg 
merchant, for the “country of origin” is already stamped (as 
provided by the Merchandise Marks Act) on the outside of 
the cases he receives from abroad, and no amount of English 
legislation could prevent a Danish dealer from putting 
Russian eggs in his consignment if he wished todo so. The 
only control Leadenhall and Smithfield Markets can have 
over him is the same sort of control English housekeepers 
exercise over the shopkeeper retailers of foreign eggs: the 
vendors are patronised only so long as their produce is good. 
Foreign-egg marking would raise the price of foreign eggs to 
our loss, without doing British poultry-keepers an atom of good. 
British poultry-keepers do not require coddling, but stimu- 
lating. It is within their power to produce not only eggs 
which fetch a higher price than any others, but the finest 
table-poultry as well. French fatteners cannot place on our 
markets anything better than our Sussex or Surrey fowl; and 
fattening centres on the model of those in the South-East of 
England could be established in other parts of the country 
with every prospect of doing well. Already the value of 
dead poultry imported into Great Britain has fallen £200,000 
in two years. It is for the poultry-keeper’s good that, like 
everybody else, he must move with the times if he is to 
prosper. The conditions of the trade which he has entered are 
continually changing, and he must adapt himself to them. 
The demand for sittings of eggs, for example, is giving way in 
favour of a demand for day-old chicks. Several poultry- 
keepers send some thousands of these little creatures all 
over the country every year. The chicks travel well 
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because they are provided by Nature with a little bag 
of food which lasts them for the first day and a half of 
their existence. Other changes in the trade are illustrated by 
the decreasing demand for geese and for big turkeys, by the 
development of a taste for the profitable petits poussins— 
chickens got ready for market at eight weeks, about the age 
ducklings are fit for killing—and by the new systems of 
feeding chickens on cracked corn and seeds instead of wet 
food, and grown-up birds on dry meal supplied by a hopper 
instead of the old-fashioned mash in the morning and corn in 
the evening. Another change which is slowly taking place is 
the emancipation of the utility poultry-keeper from the 
dominion of the “fancy.” He is gradually learning that, 
whether he wants to produce eggs or table-poultry, the way to 
get them is not by investing in strains of birds which for 
generations have been bred and interbred to take prizes for 
feather shades and toe tints. To get the best egg yields it is 
necessary to breed for eggs. Hence the starting of laying 
competitions. The Utility Poultry Club, which conducts 
these competitions, has done more for the poultry industry 
than all the shows that have been held during the years of its 
existence. In this country we have not got beyond winter 
laying competitions, from October to February. In Australia 
the competitions last a year, and are now to be held fora 
term of two years, a cockerel, the son of a good layer, being 
admitted to each pen during the breeding season in order that 
the best layers may be perpetuated. The “ world’s record” is 
held by six birds, which produced an average of two hundred 
and forty-seven eggs apiece in twelve months. 

The remarkable improvement which has taken place in the 
laying averages of stock bred for iaying by means of recording 
nests—nests to which the birds, with numbered metal rings 
affixed to their legs, enter, but cannot escape from until the 
eggs laid have been placed to their credit—has almost given a 
new lease of life to the old projects of “intensive poultry 
culture.” The idea is that, with only enough good layers 
housed in the latest form of glass-fronted “ scratching sheds,” a 
good income is certain. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Poultry Conference did not lend its countenance to schemes 
in which so little account is taken of the cost of rent, food, 
and labour, and the most profitable methods of keeping any 
kind of stock on land. An authoritative and timely paper 
from the United States made it clear that it is not the case, 
as has been supposed in this country, that great farms for the 
production of breakfast eggs only are successful in America. 
Many such places are started on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but they are short-lived. All over the world, in fact, the 
commercial production of eggs is chiefly in the hands of the 
cottager, the small holder, and the farmer, and is likely to 
remain there. The public is coming to recognise the 
advantage which these classes have possessed for centuries 
in the work of egg production. There is also a return to 
Nature in the metbod of housing poultry. Since chanticleer 
“shook off the powd’ry snow ” and saluted the morn with “a 
cottage-rousing crow” there has always been a faithful 
remnant of poultry-keepers who have preached fresh air, more 
fresh air, still more fresh air for fowls. At the Poultry Con- 
ference speakers of authority blessed the colony house system 
of housing, in which the birds are scattered in small parties 
all over the farmer's land in airy, movable huts. Perhaps we 
may regard the exhibition at the Conference of the “ fighting 
goose of Russia,” and of Belgian layers descended on the male 
side from birds which have won crowing matches—the prize 
goes to the bird which crows oftenest in half-an-hour—as a 
further sign of an appreciation of the value of robust health 
in poultry! Two “fighting geese,” or rather ganders, when 
excited te combat by the presence of a female bird, charge 
one another, intertwine necks, and press against each other's 
breasts with every pound of strength they possess. The 
combatant who is first exhausted loses the fight. Our Belgian 
neighbours, in selecting cockerels for the breeding-pen, set 
the store on early crowing that the Zulus used to set on a 
good bellower among their cows. No doubt they know from 
long experience what they are about. They are very practical 
poultry-keepers indeed, the Belgians. Have they not a breed 
of fowls the feet of which they have shortened in order to 
lessen their powers of doing damage by scratching in gardens; 
and another variety which have been denuded of tail-feathers 
and rump that they may have a better chance of escaping from 
foxes ? 





THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF BRITISH SPORT. 
LL British athletes are feeling their pulses and wonder- 
ing whether the diagnosis that they are suffering from 
general break-up can be correct. Some of the symptoms are, 
no doubt, alarming, and it is not surprising that newspapers 
which love jumping to conclusions (perhaps because violent 
conclusions are so readable) have put on a look of doom 
and have jumped with such good will that the vigour 
which is the athletes seems to have been 
transferred entirely to them. The Belgians have won the 
Grand Challenge Cup at Henley for the second year in 
snecession, a Frenchman beats us at golf, an Australian at 
lawn tennis, an American at tennis, a German at swimming, 
and we are still suffering from the crushing memory of our 
football matches against New Zealand and South African teams. 
It may seem to be an appropriate moment for writing “Ichabod” 
in large letters. But in our opinion the fearful pleasure of 
writing “Ichabod” is generally indulged in too soon, and 
the present case is probably no exception to the rule. 


wanting in 


The jumpers to conclusions commonly assume the existence 
of physical deterioration in the nation. This is an old subject 
of dispute, and we have no intention of returning to it here. 
As there is no accurate evidence yet available definitely to 
prove that there is deterioration, although it is only too 
probable that the conditions which might produce it exist 
in certain classes, we mistrust the state of mind which 
boldly makes the assumption. Apart from that, however, 
there are many considerations which make us hesitate to 
share the opinion that the position of our athletes is hope- 
less. Although we may have to mend our methods and 
increase our zeal in some sports, we fancy that the catalogue 
of foreign victories over which the spectators—is it not they 
rather than the performers themselves P—are wringing their 
hands is in a considerable degree an accident. In its 
magnitude, at all events, it is an accident. To think other- 
wise is to suppose that all foreign countries have improved 
in their sport by a sudden incredible rise in efficiency 
during the past few months which almost points to collusion. 
We do not believe this, though we heartily acknowledge 
the increasing prowess of our competitors. Moreover, it 
might be added that the improvement in our neighbours 
is no proof whatever of our own decline. We must 
distinguish, as Mr. Gladstone used to say. We admit that 
we may have to think out the principles of certain sports 
again from the beginning, and reapply ourselves to the 
mastery of them, before we can make sure of beating all 
comers. But even if we were never able to win again, the 
proof would still be absent that we had declined in skill or 
energy; the only clear thing would be that foreigners had 
vastly improved. For ourselves, we do think that we shall 
win again, and win often; but we may as well recognise once 
for all that the competition has become enormously keener. 
Nations which formerly played games casually or not at all 
now play with realskill. That fact is beyond our control, and 
therefore is not to our discredit. Rather it will be very much 
to our credit if we can preserve, not invincibility, but a 
generally recognised supremacy. We do not wish to 
dogmatise, but we would select two of many reasons why it 
is only to be expected that we should be beaten from time 
to time by our foreign friends and rivals. The first is 
borrowed from some very sensible remarks by that veteran 
oarsman, Mr. Guy Nickalls, printed recently in the Daily 
Graphic. ‘The master, he explains, is often beaten by the 
pupil. Foreigners send their experts over here, who profit by 
the accumulated experience of generations. They learn our 
latest tricks at lawn tennis, our latest theory of rigging a 
boat, our latest formations at football, and they build upon 
that basis. It is not surprising that the impetus which urges 
on the discoverers of new hobbies should make them able to 
beat us. They have the zeal of neophytes added to the 
experience of ages—which they have borrowed. The second 
reason is that the moral advantage is with the challenger 
rather than with the challenged, with the attacker rather than 
with the attacked. ‘The foreigner has everything to gain and 
very little to lose. He assaults our position with an e/an that 
gives him an advantage from the start over us, who have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. 

These points are capable of development. A particular set 
of principles which bave been successful for many years are 
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in great danger of becoming a pompous monopoly. Once 
accepted as a symbol of world-wide superiority, they are 
assumed to be infallible with such confidence that men forget 
to examine the minute modifications which have made con- 
stitutional changes in them in the course of years. One day the 
shock comes; the principles which were a bulwark of national 
} ride are found after all to be fallible. A breach is made in 
our walls and the foreigner goes off with the spoils. This is 
what happened the other day at Henley Regatta. We had 
become accustomed to see our style of rowing triumph over 
the foreign style, and in all cireumstances we felt that we 
could depend upon the power of a British crew to spurt 
better than any other at the end of a race. Our oarsmen had, 
we said, more elasticity, more responsiveness to a call upon 
their endurance in a crisis. Yet it was in this very respect 
that the Belgians beat the Leander crew. In the last 
moments of the race it was evident that the crew which had a 
spurt left in it would win, and that crew was not Leander. 
But when we come to look into the matter we find that the 
style of rowing in these years of supremacy has insensibly 
but organically changed. The dragging stroke, like that of 
a sculler, with a less hard “beginning” than used to be 
practised, and a much harder “ finish,” has indeed won many 
successes for Cambridge lately; but it has deprived oarsmen 
of that liveliness and resiliency which can achieve a sudden 
superhuman access of speed in an emergency, and it was 
this very deprivation which lost Leander the race at Henley. 
If the very hard “beginning” is to become again a feature of 
our style, the strain may have to be made physically less than 
it is in boats as they are now rigged at Cambridge. The 
Belgians certainly have the right rig for their particular style, 
and if we copied it in its essentials we should only be reverting 
to a rig that was common in England more than twenty 
years ago. Good, not harm, will be done if we are thus 
saved from the formalism which threatens all sports enjoying 
a monopoly of power. Without effectual competition there 
is the fear “lest one good custom should corrupt the world”; 
with serious competition progress becomes possible. It is 
indeed inconceivable on any other terms. We believe that 
we shall regain the Grand Challenge Cup; but we shall be 
prepared to lose it again with some sense of the compensations 
of the loss whenever we deserve to do so. 

So far we have written only of causes over which we have 
some control. But there may be others of a different sort. 
There is the influence of climate. No observer can have 
failed to reflect on the fact that successful cricket elevens and 
football teams from the Colonies are taken from a much 
smaller area of choice than here. The average of skill in 
games seems to be higher in the Colonies than here. Is it 
that the climate of South Africa and Australia and New 
Zealand puts some mercurial quality, some tang of peculiar 
vigour, into a man’s sense of physical well-being ? Or is it 
only that the more open life communicates to the Colonists in 
their games a counterpart of tbat struggle with the elementil 
forces of Nature which still stands as the type of the Colonial 
life? If the reason of our defeats lay here, weshould be under 
an influence which we could not combat. But we do not 
believe that our well-nourished public-school Loys suffer much 
by comparison with the Colonists, at all events not enough to 
make regular disaster seem probable. We may have to 
meet the specialisation of foreign competition by similar 
specialisation, instead of distributing our energies as now over 
a variety of slightly different athletic accomplishments. This 
would be a great pity, as it would rob sport of half its joy, 
its independence and relaxation. Eventually we might be 
brought face to face with the important questions: Is it worth 
Shall we make a business of a pastime? Must sport 
be more serious? But that is another matter altogether, and 
perbaps a larger one. As we do not feel in a despairing mind 
ourselves, we will merely say that we think the problem is still 
some way off. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY.—LORD TWEED- 
MOUTH’S “ APOLOGIA.” 
(To tue Epiror Or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Lord Tweedmouth voluntarily undertook “to go into 
the general question of the position of the Navy” in his reply 
to questions asked by Lord Cawdor in the House of Lords on 
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the 4th inst., but his speech failed to fulfil that undertaking, 
It was, in fact, chiefly remarkable for its omissions; for the 
disproportionate attention given to matters on which there jg 
general agreement; and the introduction of questions of g 
more or less personal character into a debate that should hayg 
been devoted to the removal of grave doubts in regard to 
changes made in naval administration, training, and poliey 
during the last three years. Lord Cawdor asked important 
questions relating to the state of repair of ships belonging to 
the Channel and Home Fleets; the numbers of vessels actually 
available for service; the training to which officers and seamep 
serving in the Home Fleet are subjected; the practical working 
of the nucleus-crew system; and the time required to bring 
vessels of the Home Fleet into readiness for actual service, 
Lord Cawdor 
“accepted absolutely the answers of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty with regard to the efficiency of the Navy; but in view 
of the statements that had been published in the Press, emanating 
from quarters which ought to know the facts, with respect to the 
want of repairs to the Fleet, the small numbers of the Channel 
Fleet as compared with the prescribed strength and other matters, 
he thought the time had come when it was very desirable that 
the statements in question should be authoritatively contradicted, 
are He invited the noble Lord therefore to state as clearly 
and definitely as possible what was the real position ef the 
Channel Fleet and the Home Fleet.” : 
Here clear and specific issues were raised on points of essential 
importance on which (as Lord Cawdor said) there was “ unrest 
in the public mind.” Instead of giving direct answers, Lord 
Tweedmouth devoted fully two-thirds of his speech to side. 
issues of comparatively small importance, or to questions on 
which no doubt existed. Possibly Lord Tweedmouth, coming as 
he has done straight into the responsible position of First Lord 
of the Admiralty without previous connexion with or know. 
ledge of naval administration, hardly realised that the course 
taken was unlikely to calm “unrest in the public mind.” 
Necessarily dependent upon the advice of his professional 
colleagues on the Board of Admiralty, and in particular upon 
the guidance of the prime mover in recent changes—Sir Jobn 
Fisher—Lord Tweedmouth no doubt “stuck to his brief”; 
and those who prepared it must bear the blame attaching to 
partial evasion of the main issues raised by Lord Cawdor, and 
to an attempt to obscure those issues by raising many others 
of secondary or small importance. For instance, what reason 
was there for Lord Tweedmouth to enter upon an analysis 
and rearrangement of the recently issued Dilke Return of 
British and Foreign Fleets? It speaks for itself, and con- 
clusively demonstrates the satisfactory position in which the 
British Navy stands at present in regard to numbers 
and types of ships. Why was time spent in a feeble and 
incomplete statement of the advantages attaching to the 
“ geographical position which this country possesses 
not merely by the position of the British Isles, but by its 
possessions in all parts of the world”? All that has been 
illustrated and better described by competent writers again and 
again. Why was a digression made into the future naval policy 
of the Colonies, and the question of the assistance they could 
give to the Royal Navy by starting flotillas of smaller ships, 
such as submarines and destroyers? No one desired to 
have a detailed list, with biographical notices, of the Naval 
Members of the present Board of Admiralty, yet Lord 
Tweedmouth gave that information at length, and apparently 
found comfort in doing so. The public has full confidence in 
the professional ability and experience of these gallant officers; 
but there is grave reason to doubt whether the present organi- 
sation and distribution of business—originated by Lord 
Selborne, continued by Lord Cawdor, and maintained by Lord 
Tweedmouth—do not so subordinate other members of the 
Board to the First Sea Lord as to cripple their action and 
initiative, and substitute a “one-man show” for the system 
of administration by « Board which has been proved to be 
efficient by centuries of experience in both peace and war. 
“Unrest in the public mind,’ as Lord Cawdor truly said, 
exists, not in connexion with the relative standing of our 
Fleet, the numbers and types of ships, and questions of 
matériel generally, but in regard to the maintenance aud 
repair of existing ships in a condition of fall efficiency, 
to the training of oflicers and men whe are attached to 
the Home Fleet and to ships in Special Reserve, to the 
distribution of our fleets in peace, and to their readiness 
and availability for immediate and effective service in war. For 
more than three years change has rapidly followed+ upon 
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change, each departure being heralded as a great improvement 
upon its predecessor by lengthy official memoranda, supple- 
mented by favourable notices in inspired communications to 
the Press. Naturally the result of these incessant changes 
bas been a condition of “unrest,” not merely in the public 
mind, but what is far more serious, in the Naval Service 
itself. For a long time the organised chorus of praise was 
almost unbroken. Those who doubted or differed found 
little opportunity of getting a hearing. If they spoke or wrote, 
the meanest motives were attributed to them. A tendency 
to reaction from unstinted praise has now appeared, and a 
section of the Press—unfortunately, for the most part repre- 
senting the Parliamentary Opposition—has Legun to speak 
out, Lord Tweedmouth is immediately advised to deliver a 
counter-attack on “the mosquito campaign which has been 
carried on in the Press and other quarters against the Admiralty 
and its policy.” He claims that he is familiar with “ the Press, 
and knows what ‘ good copy’ means.” One might advise him to 
obtain full information of what has been done by the Admiralty 
itself, or officers serving there during the last three years, in 
connexion with the Press “ campaign” organised for purposes 
of advertising Admiralty “reforms.” If there should be any 
domestic difficulty in getting the information, Mr. Bellairs, M.P., 
can afford good guidance in making further inquiry, and can 
supply samples of documents furnished by the Admiralty for 
Press use. In view of what is known—omitting what is 
surmised—as to the past action of officers in high positions in 
the Admiralty, it is really surprising to find Lord Tweed- 
mouth advised to use language such as this :—‘I do resent 
and protest against some of these statements [criticising 
Admiralty policy] being re-echoed by officers retired; and I 
am afraid sometimes also by officers on active service. I 
think that this is contrary to the good discipline of the 
Service.” Surely the First Lord of the Admiralty has said too 
little or too much. If officers on active service have trans- 
gressed the Regulations, they can, and should, be dealt with. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Tweedmouth simply “ resents and 
protests ” against any expression of adverse opinions on naval 
policy by officers of standing and experience, either on the 
Active or the Retired Lists then he assumes a position which 
is untenable and distinctly contrary to the public interest. If 
any blame attaches to officers of the Navy in connexion with 
naval changes, it consists rather in carrying silence to an 
extreme, because of the ingrained habit of the Service to avoid 
discussion, than in rushing into publicity with harsh or 
extreme criticism. Probably it would have been better if 
more officers whose opinions deserve respectful consideration 
bad said publicly what they have not hesitated to say in 
private conversations. 

If Lord Tweedmouth has not read the “Navy Notes” 
published in the 7'%mes of July 12th, he may be recommended 
to do 80; they contain much more information in regard to 
the constitution and future development of the Home Fleet 
than he furnished to the House of Lords a week before. The 
writer does not say that he has been given this information 
by the Admiralty ; but he refers to the “ideal to which the 
professions and declarations of the Admiralty, albeit some- 
what oracularly expressed, must be beld quite unmistakably 
to point.” Previous articles in the Times dealing with the 
“State of the Navy” have been based avowedly on information 
obtained from the Admiralty by the writers; possibly this bas 
been done again. But one asks naturally why these channels 
of information should be used immediately after the First 
Lord has spoken. Direct official statement surely would 
have been preferable and more dignified, as well as 
more courteous to Lord Cawdor. It is interesting 
to be told by Lord Tweedmouth that “the idea of the 
Home Fleet was in the mind of Lord Selborne: who (in 
1904) was perfectly aware that a Home Fleet was in con- 
templation, and was going to take shape in due time.” The 
further statement of the First Lord—“ It must be remembered 
that the Home Fleet is in process of development; I do not 
pretend that it is now complete ; I do not pretend to prophesy 
in what position the fleet may be in eighteen months’ or two 
years’ time’’—was strictly official and very guarded. But the 
writer in the Times is bolder, and interprets the Admiralty 
“ideal” in such detail that be ventures to specify the con- 
stitution of the Nore Division in May, 1908; and to declare 
that it will be the “ most formidable fighting organism afloat, 
fully equipped in all respects, and constantly exercised at 








sea”; that it will be in “instant readiness for war,” will 
occasionally cruise “in the immediately adjacent seas,” but 
“ will never leave home waters, and this is its raison d'étre.” 
As an illustration of the Admiralty methods to which 
attention was drawn in previous letters, these statements of 
the Times contributor are noteworthy. It would be interesting 
to know whether they were authorised by Lord Tweedmouth ; 
perhaps some Member of Parliament will inquire on what 
authority they rest, or how far they represent Admiralty 
intentions. 

Whatever may be the present condition or the future 
development of the Nore Division, there is good reason for 
believing that the other divisions of the Home Fleet are 
suffering greatly from the operation of the ' 
system. The so-called cruises performed by these ships are 
simply ridiculous as means of training. Short passages from 
port to port are made, the ships are always anchored at night, 
the numbers borne in the nucleus crews are insufficient to 
enable proper drills to be performed and the ships to be kept 
in good order. Occasionally one of these ships is taken as a 
substitute for a vessel belonging to the Channel Fleet which 
is undergoing repair; and her complement is filled up from 
the ship under repair. It does not require any intimate know- 
ledge of the Navy to understand how badly such a system 
must work. The old feeling of “messmates” and “ ship- 
mates” is destroyed; pride in the ship and her perfect 
condition becomes impossible to “casuals” who know their 
stay is to be short. Instead of fulfilling the condition of 
securing that “nucleus” crews shall be familiar with the 
management of the ships, their machinery and armament, 
they are transferred from ship to ship, and frequently 
to ships of a different class. Instances are on record, and 
have been admitted in reply to questions in Parliament, where 
four or five nucleus crews and different Captains have been 
appointed to one ship in the course of only two years. What 
can be the result of such action except unrest, dissatisfaction, 
and loss of efficiency? Lord Tweedmouth was made to say 
that recent Gunnery Returns from the Home Fleet furnished 
“ proof that the ships are ready for sea and properly trained.” 
This statement, however, affords no such proof: all that the 
Gunnery Returns prove is that the “gun-layers”—the men 
who act as captains of guns during the firing-trials—are 
capable and well trained, and that the other men who were 
stationed at the guns were also up to their work. As to the 
general condition of the ships and their machinery, or in 
regard to the general efficiency of the crews, these Gunnery 
Returns furnish no test, much less constitute a proof of 
efficiency. Up to date there has been no thorough test of the 
Home Fleet as a striking and fighting force. Displays and 
naval reviews like those recently given at Spithead, or that to 
be given during the Cowes week, may impress the public, but 
they are otherwise of no value. Work at sea, the performance 
of fleet mancuvres, encounters with bad weather, and all that 


“ 


nucleus-crew ’ 


gives experience in handling and fighting ships or hardens the 
nerves of officers and men, have up to date been practically 
wanting. 

The last step taken by the present Board of Admiralty 
transfers to a so-called “Special Reserve” 
of valuable ships, which are grouped in basins or harbours, 
and left in handful of 
per cent. of the full complements. Deterioration in con- 
dition is unavoidable in such circumstances; yet this is 
the fate assigned (according to Lord Tweedmouth) to no 
less than eighteen battleships, ten of which were built 
under the Naval Defence Act of 1889, and are undoubtedly 
much superior in fighting-power, as well as in size, to ships 
retained on the Active List of the German and French Navies. 
We are assured that these Reserve ships can be made ready 
for active service in less than a week. Even if this were true 
now—which may be doubted—it may be asked how long it will 
remain true with the “skeleton” nucleus crews placed in 
charge, and often employed away from the ships. This treat- 
ment of our naval resources is unjustifiable. “ Obsolescent ” 
is a word much favoured of late in official papers and speeches. 
Its practical interpretation in many instances is “ wicked 
waste” and “ false economy.” 

Inquiry is needed all round if the position into which the 
Royal Navy has been brought, or is tending to move, is to be 
retrieved. Unfortunately, so far the growing demand for 
inquiry bas been steadily refused. The Prime Minister quite 
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lately refused an appeal for inquiry into changes in naval 
training made by more than two hundred Members of Parlia- 
ment, and gave no adequate reason for inaction. How long 
will the British public be content to rest in “a fool’s paradise,” 


with the danger of a rude awakening ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AUSTRALASIA AND ASIA. 
[To THe EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I venture to deprecate the alarmist character of the 
letter entitled “ The Real Significance of the ‘ White Australia’ 
Question” which appears in your issue of the 13th inst. 

No one would dream from reading Mr. Bean’s letter that 
Japan had actually made repeated offers to Australia to enter 
into some treaty, or arrangement, controlling the emigration 
of Japanese to Australia, so as to secure to Australia every- 
thing she desired; and that Australia, instead of availing 
herself of the courteous offers made by Japan, preferred to 
deal with the whole subject of the restriction of immigration 
in a way which was clearly shown to be offensive to the public 
spirit of the people of Japan. 

In various ways I have from time to time tried to stay the 
legislation of Australia in regard to this matter, and have 
always refused to accept such legislation as representing the 
instincts and intellect of the people. There are none more 
proud of the Empire, nor more anxious to live up to its best 
traditions, than those living under the sunny skies of Australia. 
It may take Australians some time to recognise mistakes in 
matters of big Empire policy, but sooner or later the mistakes 
will be recognised and rectified. 

Mr. Bean can do good work by urging on his political 
friends the wisdom of removing causes of friction between 
Australia on one hand, and Japan and other Asiatic countries on 
the other hand. There are three things that need to be done :— 

First, the substitution of arrangements with Japan, Xc., 
controlling immigration into Australia, for the present legis- 
lation with its offensive racial discriminations. 

Second, the absolute repeal of the clause in the Postal 
Act, which by forbidding the postal authorities to give a mail 
contract to any company on whose vessels even a single 
coloured man may be employed casts a stigma on all coloured 
races, and adds to the cry for a “ white Australia” one for a 
“white ocean” also. 

Third, the repeal of the clause in the Preference Treaty 
with South Africa which lessens the preference given on sugar 
when such sugar has been produced by coloured labour. 

I think that sometimes public men in the United Kingdom 
carry a little too far the grand principle of non-interference in 
the affairs of the sister-countries by failing to give the people 
of those sister-countries the benefit of their fuller knowledge 
and larger grasp of the affairs of the Empire. I doubt if 
Australia would have passed the legislation to which I have 
referred bad its full bearing on the affairs of the Empire been 
made clear. The first thing for Australia to do, it appears to 
me, is te put into evidence the proof that she shares with the 
people of the United Kingdom themselves every sympathy 
with the advancement of all nations, irrespective of race, 
colour, or creed. 

The clearer it becomes that the special circumstances of 
Australia call for special legislation in the matter of immigra- 
tion, the clearer it also becomes that such legislation should 
be on the lines of the utmost courtesy, and it speaks volumes 
for the generosity and wisdom with which the great Empire 
of Japan is governed that its Ministers have all along been 
ready to deal with Australia in the most friendly way. I 
submit that the people of Australia are not in the least fear 
as to Great Britain, in a supreme hour, failing in her duty 
towards any part of the Empire; but there are many of them 
who do view with deep regret the fact that certain Australian 
legislation tends to create Empire difficulties that more 
courteous methods would obviate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD PULSFORD. 





The Devonshire Club, London. 

[Senator Pulsford’s wise words as to the need of treating 
the Japanese Government with the utmost courtesy and tact 
will, we trust, receive a large measure of support in the 


Commonwealth.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tux Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In a footnote to Mr. Bean’s letter in last Saturday’ 
issue you use language which shows that you are under th 
common misapprehension that the native-born Australig, 
has ceased to increase. The prevalence of this idea is 
probably mainly due to the Report of a Royal Commission 
appointed by the Government of New South Wales to inquiry 
into the fall in the birth-rate; but Mr. A. O. Powys, of the 
Statist’s Office, Melbourne, has pointed out in a recent paper 
(“ Biometrika,” Vol. IV., p. 233 et seq.) that the conclusions 
arrived at in the Report were based on a faulty interpretation 
of the statistics. Further, he points out that there js , 
physiological connexion between the infantile death-rate anj 
the birth-rate, so that a low birth-rate is the almost invariabl 
concomitant of a low infantile death-rate. This is operating 
to such an extent in Australia that if, instead of considering the 
total birth-rate, we fix our attention on the effective birth-rat, 
(z.e., of children who will come to maturity), we shall find that 
the Australians stand well in comparison with most European 
nations. Mr. Powys’s figures may be seen in his paper, but 
my point is brought out more clearly by means of the follow. 
ing table, which I have made by combining two of those given 
by Mr. Powys :— 






Total ‘ Effective” Total ‘“‘ Effective" 

Birth Birth- Birth- Birth. 

rate, rate. rate. 
oo. eee 30°2 ee 23°O Austria,....ccceee B70 000 19°7 
IIIT exsiitenmati i. ee 22°4 Sweden... 191 
*New S'uthWales 27°4 ...... 21°9 Italy .. 186 
England & Wales 29°2 ...... 20°6 Spain..... - 173 
| Lae 20°2 EE a 151 
Switzerland ....... 28°6 ...... 19:7 


The right conclusion would appear to be that Australians 
increase as rapidly as most Europeans, although they may 
not “ multiply ” so fast.—I am, Sir, &c., STUDENT. 





THE SUGAR-TAX AND FREE-TRADE. 


(to Tux Epiron or THK “SPkcraTor.” | 


Sir,—I attach so much importance to the judgment of the 
Spectator that I hope you will allow me to restate in your 
columns the reasons why I hold that no Free-trader ought to 
tolerate the continuance of the Sugar-tax. In the first place, 
it is not quite true—as you say in your last week’s note—that 
the whole product of this tax goes into the public Treasury. 
The tax covers such a multitude of articles that it is in 
practice—so I am informed—impossible to avoid a small 
element of Protection. This was not, of course, intended by 
the authors of the tax, but is appreciated by persons engaged 
in trade, who obtain a source of profit which would not have 
been open to them but for the imposition of the tax. In other 
words, they are being subsidised at the expense of the general 
body of taxpayers. This, however, is an accidental circum- 
stance. The really important consideration is that a tax on 
sugar is a tax on the food of our people and the raw materials 
of our industries. These characteristics are just those that 
every man instinctively recognises as the strongest arguments 
against a tax on corn. On the other hand, an elaborate 
explanation is necessary to make clear to the average 
elector the difference between a Protective and a non- 
Protective tax. Let me put the matter crudely and brutally. 
Suppose that at the next Election Free-traders, as you appear to 
suggest, should go to the country with the following programme: 
“We bave no objection to a tax upon your food; we haveno 
objection to a tax upon the raw materials of your industry; 
what we do object to is a tax which would shut out the 
foreigner and give a bit of advantage to your own flesh and 
blood.” How many Free-traders do you think would come 
back to the House of Commons? You may answer that my 
phrase an “advantage to your own flesh and blood” begs the 
whole question, and conceals the fact that this advantage to 
one set of Englishmen has to be paid for by another set of 
Englishmen. Yes; but these question-begging phrases are 
just the phrases which our opponents will use, and they will 
go home to the hearts of the audience, while our exposition of 
the true facts will pass over their heads. As a matter of 
history, Free-trade was won, not by abstract argument, but 
by appealing to the everyday common-sense of the people 
against taxes on food and taxes on raw materials. Without 
these arguments Free-trade would not have been won, and if 
these arguments fail us now Free-trade will be lost. If 








* This is given as being the State on which the Royal Commission reported. 
It appears to be quite typical of Australia or New Zealand. 
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further proof of this proposition is needed, it is to be found in 
the fact that Free-trade papers like the Westminster Gazette, 
and nominally Free-trade Ministers like Mr. Lloyd-George, 
give their adherence to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s scheme for an 
“All-Red” Route, although this scheme involves the 
essential vices of Protection. It involves subsidising a 
particular set of producers at the expense of the general 
body of taxpayers, and it involves the diversion of our 
national trade into artificial channels. I need not, 
however, rest my argument upon this new scheme. The 
existing Tobacco-tax is admitted to be Protective. Neverthe- 
less it is maintained, and no attempt is made to diminish its 
Protective character. Thus we have a party pledged to Free- 
trade maintaining one tax which is admittedly Protective and 
another tax which presses upon food and raw materials. 
With what face can such a party go to the country and argue 
against a duty on corn which merely combines all three 
characteristics in one tax? With regard to your argument 
that the Sugar-tax is justifiable because we must have indirect 
taxation, my answer is that I would sooner obtain £6,000,000 
by adding sixpence to the Tea-tax than by maintaining the 
Sugar-tax. I hold, however, that neither a Tea-tax nor a 
Sugar-tax would be needed if we adhered with a little more 
consistency to the principles upon which Free-trade is based. 
The poor, as well as the rich, should be taxed upon their 
incomes, so as to relieve them of taxes upon their necessary 
consumption. They would thus contribute in proportion to 
their means, and would at the same time become conscious of 
their own contributions to the expenses of the State. Were 
this reform carried out, forces would at once be set to work to 
get rid of the extravagance and waste and wholesale pauperi- 
sation for which the State in its various capacities is now 
responsible, and an all-round reduction of taxation would 
become possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroup Cox. 

House of Commons. 

[In regard to the Sugar-tax, we are bound to admit that the 
abstract argument is altogether with Mr. Cox. No doubt it is 
a tax on food, and also on raw material, and thus injures trade 
and causes waste. Since, however, we must tax the working 
classes—if not, we should not have revenue enough to run a 
third-class State—and since they will not endure direct taxa- 
tion, much to their real loss, the Sugar-tax is, we fear, a 
necessity. In regard to the “ All-Red” Route, we are afraid 
we are also impenitent,—provided, of course, that the burden 
is not too great, and the strategic advantage is demonstrated. 
At the same time, we by no means quarrel with Mr. Cox for 
making his courageous protest. If voices like his were not 
raised in warning, we should run the risk of greatly overdoing 
our national expenditure. Even if we do not always act on 
the watchdog’s alarm, no sensible man can deny that he 
renders an invaluable service.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE RATING OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
(To tue Epiron or THE “SPxcraToR.”) 
S1r,—I notice that as a matter of justice you claim that 
agricultural land should be entirely exempt from rates, which 
should fall on other property (Spectator, July 6th). I suppose 
few will dispute that the rates upon agricultural land are a 
charge which falls upon the owner, not the occupier. Therefore 
the abolition of rates would, like their exemption from half the 
rate, go to the profit of the landowner, and not, except for a short 
time while the process of readjustment is going on, to the 
profit of the cultivator. Asa matter of fact, the burden on 
the occupier of agricultural land is very light now, in spite of 
the complaints which are so often heard. The great pressure 
of rates is urban and on house property, not on that property 
which, even apart from the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, is 
rated for urban and sanitary purposes at a fraction of its 
value. But taking rural areas where the bulk of agricultural 
land is situate, let us examine the burden of the rate. The 
rateable value of rural districts in England and Wales is about 
£53,500,000, and the assessable value (i.e., after deducting half 
the value of the agricultural land) is £43,200,000. The total 
rates levied in these areas are £8,000,000, and a further sub- 
vention of about £1,000,000 is paid from the taxes under the 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. The agricultural land pays 
its share of this rate by a rate equal to 1s. 10d. in the pound on 
the £20,500,000 rateable value. The rest of the property is 
rated at 3s. 8d.inthe pound. Evenif the rates on agricultural 





lands averaged 2s. an acre, the rates on them throughout 
England and Wales would only amount to less than 
£2,700,000. The total amount raised from rates through- 
out England and Wales in 1903-4 (Report of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1906, p. 663) was £52,941,000. Thus it 
will be seen how small a part of the burden of local 
administration is borne by landed agricultural property in 
this country. Even if this burden really fell on the occupier 
and not on the owner, an examination of the figures shows 
that for the United Kingdom, having forty-seven million 
cultivated acres, on a total cost of agricultural production of 
nearly £200,000,000 a year the charge for rates is probably 
less than £4,000,000, or about 2 per cent.; but if all rates were 
remitted, the amount now paid in rates would in a few years 
be merged in rent, just as if tithe were remitted the benefit 
would go to the landowner. No doubt for a short time the 
fluctuation of an increased rate falls on the occupier; but if 
rates went up 25 per cent., the proportion the rate would bear 
to the whole cost of production would only increase from 2 per 
cent. to 24 per cent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Penrhés, Holyhead. STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 

[When a direct and technical line of argument is adopted 
on an economic question, as by Lord Stanley of Alderley, it is 
necessary to drop the looseness of language usually employed— 
by ourselves, we admit, as by others—and to ask what is 
meant by land paying rates. Land has no breeches-pockets 
out of which to produce gold and silver coins. In truth, 
neither it nor any other inanimate thing can pay arate. It 
takes a living, breathing man to do that. What we mean 
when we say the land pays rates is really that a certain 
individual pays rates in respect of a particular piece of land. 
The law, in fine, chooses to enact that the value of certain 
land shall be the measure of a part of his contribution to 
the needs of the State. He is required to pay so much for 
every acre of land he occupies, the amount per acre being 
calculated on the rent, or supposed rent, of the land. We 
cannot on the present occasion reargue the rating problem, 
but if our readers will study Lord Stanley of Alderley’s letter 
in the light of the facts we have just stated, they will be able 
to note the underlying fallacies of his contention. We must, 
however, find space to note that Lord Stanley of Alderley does 
not traverse the essential points of our article—(1) that the 
original Poor Law established for local taxation the principle 
of contribution according to a man’s ability; (2) that his 
ability was originally measured by his possession of personalty 
as well as by his occupation of realty; (3) that by the Act of 
1849 personalty was specially and arbitrarily exempted from 
rates.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD RIPON AND IRISH IDEAS. 
{To tar Epitron or tar “ Spectator,” | 
Sir,—The interesting letter of Professor Goldwin Smith in 
your issue of last week invites a reply from any one who is 
anxious, as I and many other Irishmen are, to see some 
solution of the Irish problem undertaken. Lord Ripon 
asserted that Ireland must be governed in accordance with 
Irish ideas. To dispute this common-sense axiom, Professor 
Goldwin Smith writes, as I say, an interesting letter, mixing up 
politics, history, and all the sectarian themes which make Irish 
government by Great Britain so difficult. If a foreigner were to 
say Great Britain must be governed by British ideas, every one 
would agree, and say it was self-evident; and yet in Great Britain 
there are as many national antipathies, political, historical, 
and sectarian troubles, as there are in Ireland, though perhaps, 
owing to the very fact of Great Britain being governed in 
accordance with British ideas, they are not as acute as they 
are in Ireland. There are also within the island of Great 
Britain several nationalities, and yet they all work together 
because they are governed in accordance with British ideas, 
Ireland, on the other hand, has always been governed by 
external ideas, very often foreign to the sentiments of the 
people living there. The result has been a certain amount of 
failure, and therefore many of us who fora very long time 
have hoped for some change for the better have now become 
what are called, for the sake of a better name, Home-rulers, or 
what Lord Ripon calls “ men who wish to see Ireland governed 
according to Irish ideas.” Professor Goldwin Smith is wrong 
in thinking that because our history has been tragic, and 
because we have been alternately the cat’s-paw of one religion 
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or another, one King or another, one conqueror or another, 
one personality or another, we have no nationality. The 
truth is, the whole trend of the best and purest Irish thought 
is towards a nationality which will embrace all Irishmen— 
Protestants, Presbyterians, Catholics, Celts, Teutons, West 
Britons, or Anglo-Normans—so long as love of their native 
land is the essential of that nationality. I am also glad 
to see that all those who advocate this national life for 
Ireland deprecate in their speeches and by their actions 
the old time-worn dislike to England and English rule. 
Ireland has (within the short period that has elapsed since 
Englishmen have understood the necessities of Irish life, and 
thereby assisted the development of that life) made great strides 
towards true national existence, and a remarkable change 
to a more friendly attitude between North and South, and 
between all classes and creeds, has been accentuated in many 
ways during the Jast ten years. Irishmen who wish to see 
their country well governed, and in accordance with Irish 
ideas, must look forward to the future, and not, as Professor 
Goldwin Smith does, back to the past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CASTLETOWN OF UPPER Ossory, 
52 Green Street, W. 





HUNGARY AND REACTION. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “Specrator.”) 

S1r,—Yonur issue of the 13th inst. contains a letter from Count 
M. J. Esterhazy severely criticising my views on “ political 
prospects in Hungary.” As Count Esterbizy politely hints 
that I have misused the word “ Viator” in my pseudonym, so 
far at least as Hungary is concerned, I may perhaps be 
allowed to preface my answer by a personal explanation. I 
first visited Hungary as an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Independent Party. Two months of travel and conversation 
(chiefly with members of that party) cured me of my 
enthusiasm; and a winter spent quietly at home in the study 
of Hungarian history converted me to Dualism, and con- 
vinced me of the dangers with which the policy of the 
Coalition Government threatens Hungary and Europe alike. 
A more recent tour of five weeks in North Hungary bas con- 
firmed me in my worst suspicions, by showing me something 
of the inner workings of racial and oligarchic tyranny. My 
conversations with non-Magyars were, of course, highly 
interesting, but made far less impression- upon me than the 
unwilling admissions of the Magyars themselves. 

Count Esterhazy begins his “ refutation” by asserting that 
“the coming into office of the Coalition ripened the idea [of 
franchise reform] to actuality.” As a matter of fact, it was 
the Bill of Mr. Kristéffy, the late Minister of the Interior, 
which brought universal suffrage within the range of practical 
politics, and this Bill acted like a bombshell upon the Coalition 
parties. Indeed, many people still believe that the reconcilia- 
tion of Crown and Coalition in April, 1906, was largely 
prompted by the latter's anxiety to act as stepmother to any 
measure of electoral reform. Your correspondent miscon- 
ceives my remarks on the nationalities of Hungary. I did 
not merely “suggest,” but stated the undoubted fact, that 
Hungary consists of seven nationalities (the chief of them 
being the Magyar). These seven together form “the one and 
indivisible Hungarian nation,” in which and in the unity of the 
country I believe as firmly as any Kossuthist. But the 
Magyar language is incapable of drawing the vital distinction 
between “ Hungarian” and “ Magyar,” and is thus forced to 
use a single word (magyar) to express two entirely different 
conceptions, one political, the other ethnographical. In this 
sense it zs a mere legal fiction to maintain that the non-Magyar 
citizens of Hungary are members of the “ Magyar” nation. 
In Count Esterhazy’s own words, Hungary's unity is political 
and not racial. 

Your correspondent asserts that elections are now freed 
from “all undue Government influence.” Were it not that 
the word “undue” detracts from the value of the sentence, I 
should be disposed to move a direct negative; for I hope to 
have something to suy at a later date about the system of 
electoral corruption which prevails in Hungary. 

Count Esterhazy asks me “in what the present majority 
has fallen a prey to reactionary influences.” This is easily 
answered, (1) The reaction began with the refusal to recognise 
the existence of the little group of non-Magyar Deputies as a 
political party; it has expressed itself in the brutal attitude 
of the majority towards this, the only Opposition in the 











House, and in the insults and abuse with which the steno. 
graphic reports are interspersed ; it culminated in the attempt 
to muzzle Mr. Mezéfy, the Socialist, last March, and in the 
forcible ejection of Dr. Vajda from the House last month, 
(2) Count Esterhazy refers to the law regulating the relations 
of landowner and farm-labourer. Even the worst law bas its 
good points, and these he has cited. Let me supplement 
them. The law places workmen under the age of eighteen 
under the “domestic discipline” of the landlord. The 
meaning of “domestic discipline” may be gathered from 
Clause B of § 46, which entitles the labourer to leaye 
his master’s service if the latter “uses personal violence 
towards, or by his treatment endangers the life, health, or 
bodily safety of, the employee or a member of his family, in 
case the aforesaid are not subject to domestic discipline,” 
Comment is needless; if this is not reaction, the word has no 
meaning. Besides, why does a Government which openly 
describes itself as transitional legislate for the working 
classes against their will (cf. utterances of the Social Demo. 
cratic Press), instead of hastening on the central reform of 
universal suffrage, and leaving the coming people’s Parlia. 
ment to deal fittingly with social problems? With all respect 
to Count Esterbazy, the explanation is that the large land- 
owners and the Jewish financiers, who between them control 
the Government and the Press in Hungary to-day, are still 
straining every nerve to stem the rising flood of democracy, 
Count Esterhazy quotes the proposals of Dr. Nagy in favour 
of land reform, &c. He fails to mention that another strong 
section of the Independent Party brought forward counter. 
proposals of the most reactionary type. As the Speaker, Mr. 
Justh (himself an Independent), said a few months ago: 
“Daniel lranyi would turn in his grave if he guessed what a 
change has taken place in this once Radical party.” (3) With 
regard to the new Education Bill, my main argument was that 
it violates the Nationalities Law of 1868; and the statistics 
with which Count Esterhazy closes his letter supply the best 
proof of this fact. Let me present them in tabular form :— 
Language of instruction in elementary 

schools (1904-5). 

9,522 schools, i.e. 58 p.c. 
i.e. 19 p.c, 


Population (last Census). 
Magyar 51°4 p.c. Magyar ... 
Non-Magyar 48'6 p.c. Non-Magyar 3,248 __,, 
(Mixed schools and Croatia omitted.) 
In ninety-one per cent. of the State schools the language of 
instruction is exclusively Magyar, and in only one non- 
Magyar,—in clear defiance of Law XLIV., 1868, § 17, which 
binds the State to provide instruction in the mother-tongue. 
Any one who compares this law with the Education Acts of 
1879, 1893, and 1907, and, above all, with the official statistics, 
will see for himself that Magyarisation has for thirty years 
been regarded as the first educational duty of the State, and 
that in this respect at least the nominal rights of the 
nationalities have remained a dead letter. (4) An even more 
lamentable proof of the reaction in Hungary is the alarming 
number of political trials which have taken place during the 
last year,—i.e., since the Coalition came into power. Since 
last November, among the Slovaks alone (who form only two 
million out of the eleven million five hundred thousand non- 
Magyars) over two hundred persons have been sentenced 
for political offences, the penalties exceeding a total of 
fifteen years and nine thousands crowns, exclusive of 
costs. A large number of these sentences were passed for 
articles in the Press, and at this very moment a well-known 
Deputy and priest, Mr. Juriga, is undergoing two years’ 
imprisonment for articles containing a scathing criticism of 
Magyar Chauvinism. Even electoral freedom of speech is not 
respected, and more than one Nationalist candidate for Parlia- 
ment has been prosecuted for remarks made on an electioneering 
platform. (5) Hungary bas suffered much in the past from 
the lack of any law of Association or Assembly; but never, it 
may safely be maintained, has this grievance been so severely 
felt as to-day. Close upon two hundred Socialist meetings 
alone have been forbidden in the past year, and (according to 
the official Report of the Social Democrat Party for 1906-7) 
sentences amounting to over twenty-three years have been 
passed on Socialists, not to mention fines and heavy costs. A 
few weeks ago the Government went the length of dissolving 
two Masons’ Unions by Ministerial decree,—an incident which 
has its precedent in the dissolution of a miners’ organisation 
in Pécs. We hardly like to contemplate the probable result 
of so high-handed an act in Britain or in France. 
One last word. Count Esterbizy regards my description 
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of Hungary as “fanciful.” No doubt that is why it has won 
the approval of his Roumanian and Slav compatriots, and has 
been reproduced by their Press. Perhaps that will bring upon 
them the fate of the editor of the Tribuna of Arad (the leading 
Roumanian paper in South Hungary), against whom an action 
has been brought by the Public Prosecutor for his favourable 
comments on a leading article which appeared in the Spectator 
last November entitled “Hungary at the Parting of the 
Ways.”—i am, Sir, Xc., Scorus Viator. 





THE RURAL EXODUS. 

[To rue Epiror or tae “ Spxcrator.**] 
Srr,—Amongst the many explanations of the rural exodus I 
fail to find one mentioned. It begins with the girls. Labourers’ 
daughters cannot remain at home, and on leaving school they 
look out for “a place.” Formerly these “places” could be 
found in the parish or near neighbourhood. In this small 
parish, for instance, there were formerly four farmhouses and 
the rectory, each keeping, probably two, servant-girls. Now 
labourers inhabit two of these farms, and a third is empty. 
The last farmer who lived in it started seven years ago with two 
girls, then dropped to one, then none, and finally left. Bad 
times. The rectory has none either, for the same reason. So 
there are now twelve young fellows in this parish and five 
girls, three of whom are only here by accident, and may leave 
any time, when the girls would number two. A former man 
of ours now keeps a public-house in a large village near Bury 
St. Edmunds. He says there are ever so many men there 
“as old as you, Sir,” addressing my husband, who is sixty, 
“unmarried.” My husband said: “What are the women 
about?” “There ain’t none, Sir; only the few as is married. 
So the men’s mostly single, and ev’ry penny they get goes in 
beer.” It is easy to see that this village must be depopulated 
in time without any “ flight,” nor would small holdings help 
much,—I am, Sir, &c., A Parson's WIFE. 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

{To tax Eprron or Tue “ Specraronr.”) 
Srr,—There is one notable omission in your picture (Spectator, 
July 13th) of what would happen if Great Britain were to 
withdraw from India. You say that Russia would spring 
upon the Northern Provinces. But long before a Russian 
army could cross the Hindukush, H.M. the Amir of 
Afghanistan would be in possession of Peshawar. There must 
be men still living in the Punjab who can tell tales of the 
vengeance wreaked by Ranjit Singh on Afghan prisoners who 
fell into his hands and of the unspeakable reprisals taken by 
the Afghans, Even if these things be forgot, no one who 
has seen the conduct of Kabuli traders towards their Hindu 
customers in Northern India can fail to guess what would be 


the fate of our Hindu fellow-subjects were another Afghan | 


invasion to carry fire and sword across the border. Again, 
you conjecture that China might attack Bengal through 
Nepal. Long before the unwieldy forces of China could 
move, the compact but serviceable army of the Maharajah 
of Nepal would make common cause with the Gurkhas 
already in India. The growing population of Nepal is already 
overflowing into British territory, and the Nepalese herdsman 
with his buffaloes is already as common an object in the 
winter in some parts as the ubiquitous Afghan trader. 


Nepal 
and Afghanistan are each supposed to have a standing army | 
of about forty thousand trained soldiers of high fighting | 


efficiency, and no doubt their number could be swelled tenfold | 
| ment and consideration to all. Mr. McKenna and his party 


| deliberately propose to fine, penalise, and disable the first 


by the prospect of loot. In view of such obvious risks, it is 
difficult to believe that the agitators really wish for the 
expulsion of the British power. A little while ayo they pro- 
fessed to desire something like Colonial autonomy, and this, 
apparently, is what Sir Henry Cotton and other English sym- 
pathisers with the extremists still desire. 
started spreads like the plague, and now even Bengalee journals 
are puzzled and frightened. Only the other day the Indiau 
Nation, a Calcutta weekly, declared that there is no one want 
which can be satisfied by any conceivable concessions. It is the 
vagueness of the prevailing discontent that makes it dangerous, 
since diagnosis must precede treatment. The agitators grow 


more and more violent and reckless in their denunciations, their | benefit the institutions have been specially provided. 


But agitation once | 





would it not be possible to appoint some officer to send for, 
and interview, the leading agitators as a preliminary to the 
inevitable repression? A patient and good-natured hearing 
of grievances is often a sovereign remedy in India, especially 
if combined with a cool and not too unsympathetic cross- 
examination. Personal influence still counts for much, and 
many a man who uses wild and whirling words in a news- 
paper article, or in the contagious excitement of a mass 
meeting, would use much more cautious and responsible 
language before a duly qualified tribunal in a position to 
impose a much-needed warning. There may yet be some 
agitators who, treated thus, may realise that there is danger, 
not only for their own skins, but for the cause they profess to 
have at heart. M. Clemenceau’s interview with Marcelin 
Albert might perhaps serve as a precedent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.D. A. 





THE TRAINING COLLEGE REGULATIONS. 

(‘To raz Eprror ov Tas “Srecrator,” } 
Sir,—Mr. McKenna has come to grips. He is the willing and 
docile tool of irreconcilable Nonconformists. Realising that 
the country will not tolerate the sanction of their ruthless 
designs by Act of Parliament, they have clamoured for per- 
version of the law by means of regulations. Mr. McKenna’'s 
first drastic instalment proves him an admirable instrument 
ready to their hands. By a stroke of the pen he has destroyed 
the denominational character of our Training Colleges, and 
laid an embargo upon the provision of such institutions in the 
future. His new regulations establish the principle that the 
Board of Education may override the law with impunity. 
The work of destroying denominational education can now go 
on to a rapid conclusion without the necessity of introducing 
another Education Bill. This attack upon the Training 
Colleges poisons the springs at their source. No tests for 
admission means eventually no teachers trained to give definite 
religious instruction. But, as the Bishop of Truro has pointed 
out, it will be unnecessary to wait for a process of extinction 
somewhat slow, though absolutely sure. If the proposed new 
principle is valid, “it is open to Mr. McKenna, or any other 
Education Minister, to revolutionise, to secularise, the schools 
of the nation to-morrow by a Departmental Order.” Mr. 
McKenna admits that the pace is only to be restrained by a 
wholesome dread of the great local authorities and the 
ratepayer. 

This momentous departure from all the legal traditions 
which have governed the administration both of the Board 
of Education and the Charity Commission in the past is not 
only unconstitutional, it is dishonest. The Training Colleges, 
like the Voluntary schools, were built upon a distinct under- 
standing with the nation that they shall be used primarily 
for denominational purposes. The receipt of building and 
maintenance grants does not affect the binding character of 
this engagement. Such public money is the national pay- 
ment for service rendered to the nation by the training of 
teachers for the secular part of education. Denominational 
contributions more than cover the cost of the religious 
training. The Admiralty pays a private firm for building a 
ship, but does not on that account claim to control all other 
work done in the yard where the ship is built. It is unjust. 
The country is divided into three great sections of opinion 
on this subject,—denominational, undenominational, and 
secularist. They all contribute to the public purse, and all 
have a right to control its disbursements. Manifestly the 
only equitable solution of the problem is to give equal treat- 


section in order to gratify and endow the other two. The 
gross iniquity of this proceeding is enormously enhanced 
by the fact that the persecuted section have spent many 
millions of money upon their schools and Colleges in 
reliance on the nation’s honour, while the persecutors have 
nothing at all. Mr. McKenna’s pro- 
The only plea that can be 


practically spent 
posal is also unnecessary. 


|urged on its behalf is that Nonconformists cannot be 


admitted in any large numbers to the denominational 
Colleges because the room is taken up by students for whose 
But 


sense of responsibility grows fainter. A Commission of Inquiry | accommodation for undenominational students is greatly in 
into the causes of discontent might be construed into an | excess of that which is restricted to members of particular 


admission that discontent was due to remediable causes. But 


denominations, Of the latter, the Church of England has 
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3,337 places, the Roman Catholics 629, and the Wesleyans 281, 
while the undenominational places number 5,458. 

These facts are sufficient to show the true inwardness of 
Mr. McKenna’s policy. The Board of Education, which 
under the law is not cognisant of religious differences, is to 
subsidise the views of Nonconformists and Secularists at the 
public expense, to penalise those of Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics, and to subvert the schools and Colleges of these 
two bodies from their original religious purposes. Mr. 
McKenna’s outrageous proposals should unite Churchmen 
and all friends of religious education as one man to defend 
and make secure for the future the greatest of all causes, the 
training in the faith of their fathers of the children of this 
nation. The deepest principles and essential civic rights of 
the nation are at stake. May I commend to Churchmen 
preparing for the fray a little book in which these rights and 
principles are set forth and vindicated? It is “A Plea for 
Church Schools,” by Hakluyt Egerton, copies of which I am 
able to supply.—I a:., Sir, &e., 

T. E. CLewortu, 
Hon. Secretary Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

Middleton Rectory, Manchester. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN FINLAND. 
[To tas Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”’) 

S1r,—The following extracts from a letter recently received 

from a friend in Finland will interest those of your readers 

who recognise that in proportional representation exists one of 

the surest ways of making the will of the people operative.— 

T am, Sir, &e., Z 


“As you know, the new Finnish Diet has been convened. 
The elections took place, as you are aware,on the proportional 
system. It will perhaps interest you to learn that probably 
less than one per cent. of the ballot-papers were spoilt (in the 
Nyland division, the largest of all, returning twenty-three 
members, and with a ballot-paper containing ninety-five candi- 
dates, the percentage of spoilt ballot-papers was 0°59). The new 
election law provides, as you know, for universal adult suffrage, 
i.e., everybody, man and woman, who is over twenty-four years old 
has a vote. ‘The electorate in Finland, therefore, comprises forty- 
seven per cent. of the whole population ; whereas in England, I 
believe, the electors are seventeen per cent. Under the old law 
the electorate in Finland did not amount to more than, perhaps, 
a hundred thousand,—now it is more than a million. ‘This 
enormous extension of the franchise and the substitution of 
one single-chamber for the old four-chamber Diet amounts, 
of course, to such a sudden change as easily might involve great 
dangers for a tranquil development; but I honestly believe that 
this risk is greatly tempered by the proportional system of voting. 
Perhaps you have heard that by the recent election eighty Social 
Democrats were returned (out of a total of two hundred members). 
Apart from the revolutionary, partly even anarchistic, tendencies 
of our Socialists, this means that forty per cent. of the new 
Chamber consists of people thoroughly incompetent for legislative 
work. The great majority of the Socialist members are quite 
uneducated men. A few have been at the University, some are 
Board-school teachers, but most of them are labourers, even quite 
unskilled ones, such as navvies. Also, the Socialist women 
members are, most of them, quite uneducated, and some, it is 
sail, even of loose morals. Now, if the country had been divided 
into two hundred single-member constituencies, the result would 
have been that the Socialist members would have been in an 
absolute majority. We have in Finland four political parties, 
apart from minor groups,—Socialists, Old Fennoman, Young 
Fennoman, and Swedish Party. ‘The Swedish electors will be 
found in some of the towns and along the coast districts, besides 
isolated individuals in other districts, where they stand no chance 
of getting a candidate through. In purely Swedish districts 
Swedish members would have been returned. In mixed districts 
there would have been, possibly, four-cornered contests between 
the four parties. (I should add that in purely Swedish districts 
the Socialists have little chance.) In Finnish districts—that 
is, in the largest part of the country—there would have been 
three-cornered contests between Socialists, Old Fennomans, and 
Young Fennomans. And the Socialists would most likely have 
won in all such contests, since Socialist voters appear to amount 
to forty per cent. of the whole electorate, and, not counting the 
Swedes, perhaps forty-five per cent. of the Finnish electorate. 
Without proportional representation we should have had a 
Chamber comprising, say, a hundred and twenty Socialist 
members with an average experience in public affairs of a village 
cobbler, or less.” 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOP MENT. 
[To tue Epiron or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—The opening of the Irish International Exhibition and 

the Royal visit to Dublin must once more draw attention to 

Treland’s attractions as a tourist resort. The chief improve- 

ment made within the last twelve months is the opening of 
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the new service from Paddington to Fishguard and Rosslare, 
The train leaves Paddington at 8.45 every morning and even. 
ing, and arrives at Fishguard at 2.15, whilst the steamer reaches 
Rosslare, after a two and three-quarter hours’ sea-passage in 
twenty-two-and-a-half-knot new turbine boats, at 5.10. Op 
the Irish side Waterford is reached at 6.25 and Cork at 9,29, 
There are somewhat slower connexions with Kilkenny, 
Kildare, and Dublin on the one side, Wexford, Wicklow 
and Kingstown on the other. Breakfast, luncheon, and 
dining cars are attached to the Irish, dining, sleeping, 
and breakfast cars to the English, trains. A large 
number of tours have already been organised in con. 
nexion with this service, one of which includes the journey 
from Paddington to Rosslare, Dublin, and Banagber ; thence 
by Shannon Lakes steamer to Killaloe; from Killaloe to 
Limerick, Listowel, Tralee, and Killarney, and thence to 
Glengarriff, Bantry, Bandon, and Cork, and from Cork to 
Fishguard by direct steamer. The London and North-Western 
Railway and the City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company can 
boast of the efficiency of their services, which are being spurred 
into greater excellence by the competition which is growing up 
on all sides. Much more might be said; but it is enough to 
state that the Midland Company of England have acquired 
an interest in the Donegal railways, which enables them to 
organise tours through the most picturesque districts of 
North-Western Ireland. The Irish Tourist Development Com. 
pany have enlarged many of their hotels. The Royal Mail Hotel 
at Kingstown can now accommodate a hundred and fifty 
visitors, whilst the extensions to the Laharna Hotel at Larne 
have made it into one of the finest in Ireland, with room for 
from three to four hundred guests. Special cheap combined 
tours are run from the large towns of Lancashire, giving a 
week’s holiday at the Laharna Hotel, inclusive of board and 
lodging.—I am, Sir, &c., V. Hussrey-Watsu. 
Athenxum Club. 





CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
[To Tus EpirorR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]} 

Srr,—May one recall the words which W. 8S. Landor puts 
into the mouth of Queen Elizabeth in her conversation with 
Cecil us to the remuneration of Spenser? “The moneys 
are given to such men that they may not incline nor be 
obligated to any vile or lowly occupation.” You will remem- 
ber that so dissatisfied was she with the £50 and butt of 
Canary that she insisted on adding money, spoons, a Bible, and 
the pair of crimson silk hose (“ which thou knowest I have worn 
only thirteen months”); and her Secretary of State had to 
see that the heel-piece was restored. Landor’s Elizabeth was 
evidently guided by the right principle of helping those whose 
work was more valuable to the nation than remunerative to 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., W. V. C. 





AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “Spxcraror,” | 
Srr,—In the interesting article on “ American Immigrants ” 
in the Spectator of July 13th it is stated that “on the Con- 
tinent more American plants have become naturalised than 
in England,—for instance, the Canadian species of golden 
rod.” This plant, however, grows abundantly along a little 
stream in Galloway at some distance from a house. “Cer- 
tainly a wild flower,” wrote the finder when sending a specimen 
to be named. Those who have seen the banks of the Humber 
in their autumn colouring of purple and gold—a Michaelmas 
daisy and this solidago—will gladly welcome these strangers 
to our land. The yellow mimulus has of late spread with 
great rapidity through the South of Scotland. Five-and- 
twenty years ago I knew of but two habitats for it in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, one in a wayside ditch ona lonely moor. Now 
it grows plentifully in many a stream in that county.—I am, 


Sir, &c., L. C. 





NURSERIES OF SEA-FOWL. 
{To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator,” | 
Sir,—The writer of the article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of June 29th refers to the fulmar-petrel as being 
“restricted to St. Kilda amongst our islands.” This bird, 
however, is now to be found in Westray, the most north- 
westerly of the Orkney Islands. This island, entirely exposed 
to the Atlantic on the west, presents, for some four or five 
miles, precipitous and almost inaccessible cliffs, terminating 
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in the north in Loup Head. A lighthouse was built here 
about 1898, and I was informed that the first pair of fulmar- 
petrels were seen near it in the following year. In 1901 there 
were certainly three or four pairs. On one afternoon in 1903 
I counted eleven of these birds, most of them in the immediate 
vicinity of the lighthouse, but one pair near Whey Geo, some 
four and a half miles to the south of Loup Head. Iam glad 
to be able to inform you that they are in no way molested by 
the islanders, who at one period were in the habit of 
slaughtering sea-fowl by thousands.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

42 Malden Road, N.W. H. Trarii SKAE. 





A GRATEFUL LION. 
[To tue Eprror or THe **Specrator.” | 
Srr,—In your article “ Androclus and the Lion” (Spectator, 
June 29th) great doubt is thrown on the truth of the classic 
tale, but f venture to think that the following facts vend to 
show that there may have been a very solid foundation of 
truth in the story of the lion’s devotion. Early in the 
“forties” of the nineteenth century a lion or lioness in the 
Dublin Zoological Gardens was discovered to be suffering 
from the effects of an ingrowing claw-nail. Matters had reached 
a serious pitch when, I think, the late Professor Haughton, or 
Head of Trinity College, became interested in the case, and, 
in conjunction with the keeper, arranged to attempt an 
operation, the step having the full sanction of the authorities, 
who knew that unless professional skill could effect a cure the 
life of a valuable specimen would be sacrificed. A second iron 
barred screen was arranged in front of a portion of the solid 
iron gratings of the invalid’s cage, and after many efforts, on 
the appointed morning the animal was roused and the damaged 
paw drawn through the bars. As if aware that steps to 
alleviate its sufferings were in progress, the great creature was 
wonderfully tranquil, and allowed the surgeon to cut out the 
offending nail and remove the diseased flesh in the immediate 
vicinity without the awful struggles which had been antici- 
pated and prepared for. ‘The operation concluded, the 
restraining ropes were removed, and the great creature retired 
to lick its wounds, in no very placid mood. ‘Two days after 
the surgeon returned to see how matters stood, and to his 
intense surprise was recognised by the patient, not as an 
enemy, but as a friend! Stalking up to the side of the cage, 
the liom purred loudly, rubbing its sides against the bars, 
waving and arching its tail after the manner of the domestic 
cat as it passed and repassed in front of its benefactor. Nor 
was its gratitude of a transitory nature. As long as it survived 
the greeting was the same every time its friend presented him- 
self, till one day, months after, on reaching the lion-house, he 
learnt that the faithful creature had died,—not from any 
result of the operation, which had been absolutely successful, 
the wound healing completely. Though uncertain of the 
operator's name, I am clear as to the main facts, having often 
heard the tale from my father, a medical student of Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the time.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A FRIEND or ANIMALS. 
THE UNITED IRISH LEAGUE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
To tue Eprron or Tae “ Srecrator,” | 
Sir,—I heard in Ireland a few days ago from the lips of a 
tenant farmer a neat summary of the attitude of those justly 
described by O'Connell as “ the finest peasantry in the world” 
towards the political machine which is crushing out the noble 
instincts of their class. I had occasion to explain to a group 
of small farmers that I knew they could not afford to quarrel 
with the United Irish League. One of them exclaimed : “ True 
for you, Sir! All we want is an honest living; but we're like 
the man that was crossin’ a plank and afraid he'd fall off. So 
he began praying to God to help him, but he stopped in the 
middle, and, says he, ‘if the Divil’ud help me itself I'd be 
glad of it.” The idiomatic use of “itself” as an adverb, 
almost synonymous with “even,” may not be familiar to 
English readers; but I feel that of the two possible ways 
of spoiling this pathetic touch of Irish humour explanation is 
preferable to Anglicisation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PATRICK PERTERRAS. 
THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rae Eprron or Tak “Seecraror.”)} 
Sir,—May I venture to ask for space in your columns in order 
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Company, for a situation as chauffeur? Brown well deserved, and 
duly received, from me an “exemplary” character. On leaving the 
Spectator Experimental Company he returned to his trade under 
the firm of Brown Brothers, Walsall, in which his father is a 
partner. More recently he has undergone four months’ instruc- 
tion under the auspices of the Motor-Drivers’ Union and of the 
Strand Motor Company, obtaining from both certificates of his 
efficiency as driver and as mechanic. Age, twenty ; height, five feet 
seven inches ; address, care of Brown Brothers, Shipley’s Passage, 
Digbeth, Walsall. I may add that even “admonition” upon 
account of the most trifling offence sufficed in the Spectator 
Experimental Company to prevent the award of an “exemplary ” 
character ; therefore the possession of that certificate is evidence 
of great steadiness, reliability, and zeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wingfield, Godalming. A. W. A. Potxock, Lieut.-Colonel. 








POETRY. 
—»— 
BIRDALONE. 
(NortH SOMERSET.) 
THERE grows a tharn by Avonside, 
And there my birdie built her nest. 
Oh! I’ve a-wandered far and wide, 
But still that music breaks my rest. 
Ne’er came a zweeter nightingale 
To whistle to a greener spring, 
In those lost hours in Avon Vale 
That were so light upon the wing. 
Lost, lost and gone, zweet Birdalone! 
The songs I loved, the nest I knew. 
She made my very heart her own, 
And took it with her when she flew. 


Far down, far down on Avonside, 
When zummer plimmed the mowen grass, 
Wi’ little Phoebe Fern beside, 
Droo steamen fields my feet would pass ; 
Till by the snowy hawthorn trees 
We stayed our rustling steps for fear, 
While forth upon the scented breeze 
Rang the vurst notes, so zweet and clear. 
Ah! silver clear, zweet Birdalone! 
The silver fluting notes we heard; 
And Phoebe’s hand upon my own 
For fear I scared the tiny bird! 


Sing low, sing low on Avonside, 
Low warble to the whispering stream! 
The birds return wi’ zummertide, 
But not the music of my dream. 
They come a-courting spring again, 
They pipe and whistle as they will, 
But I have sought one nest in vain: 
The bird is fled, the song is still. 
For ever still, zweet Birdalone ! 
You only sang for her and me! 
And ere your nestlin’s’ wings were grown 
The nestiin’ of my heart was free. 
Epwarp Sypney T'yYLer. 


BOOKS. 
> 

AN AMERICAN CRITIC.* 

A FEW years ago there used to be much talk about the great 
American novel,—how it was coming to show England the 
way, and so forth. It has not come, at least not since then; 
and if it had come before, in the shape of Huckleberty Finn, 
America did not know it. Not only has it not come since the 
noisy days, but chatter concerning it has ceased. Very few 
threats of this kind are crossing the Atlantic just now. But, 
instead, not a few quite good books are; and among them, 
particularly good books of literary history and criticism, which 
steal silently into this country without any flourish of trumpets 
and quickly number good intellects, few but fitting. It is rather 
amusing, the contrast between the quiet excellence of what 
we may call these American figs and the boisterousness of the 
obsolete vendor offering novels at the top of his voice, as he 








to recommend I’, Brown, late private Spectator Experimental 


* Shelburne Essays: Fourth Series, By Paul Elmore More, London: A. 
Constable and Co, [5s.] 
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used to do, “in the name of the prophet.” But it is all right; 
indeed, is so right that English essayists have some reason to 
begin to feel a little alarm, for while it is certainly true that 
we have no woman essayist to approach Miss Repplier, it 
would not be a very easy thing to find among our masculine 
writers on life and literature one better equipped, us to know- 
ledge, temper, sympathy, and style, than Mr. Paul Elmore 
More, whose fourth series of Shelburne Essays tas just been 
published here. 

The width of Mr. More’s range of sympathy may be 
gathered from the subjects of his papers,—R. S. Hawker, 
Fanny Burney, George Herbert, John Keats, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Lamb, Walt Whitman, William Blake, and 
Horace Walpole: a little aristocracy. The only inevitable 
name that is missing is perhaps FitzGerald’s ; but of him Mr. 
More says several illuminating things by the way; and, after 
all, this is the fourth series. FitzGerald was contrasted with 
Mr. Kipling in Series II. The essays are appreciative, and 


it is saying little for them to assert that no one, however | 
|mend the present book with the utmost heartiness. 


familiar he may be with the men into whose characters and 
works they probe so tenderly and searchingly, can fail to 
receive instruction from the book. Moreover, the style is 
limpid and easy; the author is never “clever” or paradoxical, 
according to the new fashion; he is never startlingly witty, 
but always sane and apt; and a spirit of sweet reasonableness 
pervades all. 

If Mr. More suggests any one predecessor above another, it 
is perhaps Lowell’s golden mind; but one thinks also now of 
Arnold and now of Leslie Stephen, now of Bagehot and now 
of Mr. Birrell. The Shelburne Essays would not be out of 
place on the shelf that carried also the Hours in a Library, 
Obiter Dicta, “ Shakespeare the Man,” and Essays in Criticism. 
This is to speak very highly; but we give a taste of Mr. 
More’s quality in support. Here he is on Blake, surely a 
touchstone author for a critic if ever there was one :— 

“The true commentary on Blake is to read him side by side 


with Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, where the beauty 
of childhood is seen frankly through the medium of memory, and 





————— 


= 
virtue, the ugly with the beautiful, the small with the great, 


And he, Walt Whitman, would chant himself, lustily and un- 
ashamed, as a ‘simple separate person.’ So he would lead the 
people of America back to the costless average, divine, original 
concrete. Unfortunately, in breaking away from much that was 
undoubtedly a sham, he forgot too often those eternal conven- 
tions which grow out of the essential demands of human nature, 
Rhythm is such a convention, and where his broken prose ig 
of a kind to strain the ear in the search for cadences which are 
not to be found, he simply, as Ben Jonson said of Donne, deserves 
hanging for not keeping accent. To bawl out that things unlike 
are like, is not to make them so, and a manly egotism, if too 
noisy, may sink into mere fanfaronade. For page after page 
Whitman is rather a preacher of poetry than a poet; and this 
perhaps may be his final condemnation, that he is persistently 
telling us how the true poem of to-day should be written instead 
of making such a poem.” 


The essay on Lamb seems to us almost a perfect thing in 
its blend of affection and discernment; and since it is 
entitled “Charles Lamb Again,” we have taken steps to 
obtain Mr. More’s earlier volumes in the search for its 
predecessor. Meanwhile, it gives us much pleasure to recom. 
We 
might add this extra inducement to the reader, that although 
the Shelburne Essays are printed in America, the spelling is 
English. 


FIVE BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 
THE first, and in some respects the weightiest, of these inter- 
esting books was written before Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill 
ran, like a startled hare, across the political stage. It contains 





| “in amended and slightly expanded form”’ a series of letters 


which Mr. Iwan-Miiller contributed to the Daily Telegraph 
during the months of February and March of the present 
year. It is, therefore, quite as fresh as it was when it was 


' written, and when Mr. Birrell’s failure had not been dis- 


| counted. 


there is no attempt to deny or escape the burden of experience. | 


The result of Blake’s method is in one sense curiously paradoxical. 
He was himself the sincerest of poets; his faculty of immediate 
contact is perfectly genuine, and yet the mood induced in most 
readers is one perilously akin to affectation. We feel the aérial 
transparency and the frail loveliness of his inspiration, and for 
a moment and by a kind of ritualistic self-purgation we may 
identify ourselves with his mood—but only for a while and at 
rare intervals. For the most part a little investigation will 
detect a slight note of insincerity in our enjoyment, and, having 
discovered this, we fall back on the poets who accept fully the 
experience of the human heart. We find something closer to 
our understanding, something for that reason wholesomer, in 
mer like Wordsworth and Goethe—perhaps even in the more 
formal poets of Blake’s own age. For after all it is not the 
office of the true poet to baffle the longing of men. 
mitigated admiration and the effective influence of Blake are 
to be found not among the greater romantic writers of the 
early nineteenth century, but among the lesser men—Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and their school—who in one way or another 
have shrunk from the higher as well as the lower realities 
of life.” 
That is deep and true, and it needed to be said. 

Again, of his own countryman Whitman he writes with 
admirable discrimination. For the most part men come to 
Whitman either all heat or all cold. But Mr. More dis- 


criminates. The following passage seems to us of the highest 


value :— 

“ Artistically this return to nature meant for Whitman a revolt 
against the poetical conventions. Ie observed—as who has not ? 
—a certain hollowness in almost all the poetry of the day, owing 
to the fact that it was not rooted in the realities of modern life. 
he rhythm was merely pretty, and had lost its vital swing; the 
primitive habits which had made it a bond of union by the 
clapping of hands and the beating of feet were too far in the past 
to lend it any communal force. And the spirit of verse was equally 
a thing of the past. It was essentially a product of feudalism, 
and Tennyson was the last pale flower, exquisite indeed, but fragile 
and useless, of a civilisation which had shown its luxuriance in 
Shakespeare. In these traditions of form and spirit the poet was 
swathed until he sang no longer as a free individual man in touch 
with the universal currents of life, but was an empty echo of an 
outworn age, a simulacrum (this was the word Whitman applied 
to Swinburne) of vanished emotions. ‘To restore poetry to its 
dominion over the present, therefore, Whitman would first of all 
abrogate the accepted rules of rhythm, and would allow his lines 
to swing, so he thought, with the liquid abandon of the waves 
and the winds. Feudalism should give place to democracy ; 
there should be no more distinctions, but all things should be 
equally good and significant, the hody with the soul, vice with 


It is absolutely modest and delightfully business- 
like. “It aims,” its author says, “at no more than 
supplying its readers with facts which any of them, with 
a fair knowledge of recent Irish history, could discover for 
themselves by a tour of inspection in Ireland,” although 
fortunately “circumstances gave me an opportunity of 
studying Irish questions on the spot twenty years and 
more ago both before and after I adopted journalism 
as a career,” and “the interest then aroused has never 
waned and has been stimulated by the requirements of my 
professional duties.” Mr. Iwan-Miiller very wisely refrains 


| from dwelling much on the past history of Ireland. He is 


The un- | 


| priests—through the spectacles of “ Pat's 


content with the Ireland of to-day and to-morrow, and 
to a slight extent with that of yesterday; for the Ireland 
of the days before yesterday the sociologist will require to 
turn to some such work as the seven hundred pages of Mr. 
Locker Lampson’s Consideration of the State of Ireland in 
the Nineteenth Century, although, by the way, Mr. Lampson 
also is among, if not the prophets, certainly the reformers 
and regenerators and reconstructors, and would, if he could 
inter alia, reduce the representation of Ireland at West- 
minster by nearly a third, give the Roman Catholics a 
Univers y, and supplement land purchase by a State system 
of drainage and reclamation. The great value of Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller’s book is the feeling of trustworthiness it 
creates in the reader. He is conscious from first to last that 
the author tells him what he has seen with his own eyes, 
although he occasionally looks at things and men—especially 

*s”’ Economics for 
Trishmen, the chief merit of which, he says, is that ‘it 
encourages the Irishman to think for himself.” 

It is impossible to keep the political problem out of any 
book seeking to survey the Ireland of to-day, and Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller does not shirk its consideration. Mr. Walter 
Long, who writes an excellent introduction, deals with one of 
these problems thus :— 

“It will perhaps be a little difficult at first for the ordinary 
reader to appreciate the conclusion at which he arrives, viz., that 
of the three policies—Separation, Home Rule, or Devolution— 
the worst is the last; but I entirely agree with him. ‘Those who 
wish to alter the Irish Government, and bring it into conformity 


* (1) Ireland To-day and To-morrow. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Walter H. Long, M.P. London: Chapman 4 
Hall. [3s. 6d.]——(2) A Consideration of the State of Ireland in the Nineteent’ 
Century. By G. Locker Lampson. London: A. Constable and Co. [18s. |-—— 
(3) The New Ireland. By Sydney Brooks. Dublin and London : Maunsel and Co. 
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with the somewhat cant phrase, ‘the wishes of the Irish people, 
must surely do so in whole and not in part. This attempt to 
deal with the Irish question by some ‘ half-measure’ was disposed 
of unanswerably by Mr. Gladstone more than twenty years ago. 
The views which he then expressed hold good, if possible, with 
double force to-day. Devolution would produce chaos in govern- 
ment, would weaken the bond which binds Ireland to Great 
Britain, would add immensely to the complexities of the problem, 
would prove embarrassing to the United Kingdom, and would 
leave us with an even greater responsibility than we possess at 
the present time.” 

This may be supplemented by Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s own words: 


“What the country wants at this moment is a rest-cure. For 
nearly forty years we have dosed Ireland with medicine and 
stimulated her with tonics. The results,as showu by all material 
tests, have been so far satisfactory, though the doctor’s bill has 
been a heavy one—that the patient may be regarded as on the 
verge of convalescence. The hopeful movements to which I have 
referred in the course of these chapters, such as the growing 
intellectual emancipation of the peasants, the gradual extinction 
of the agrarian quarrel, and the development of a spirit of self- 
help, now only require time and patience to achieve their objects. 
Yo reopen the serious politico-agrarian campaigns of the past 
would be to blight these buds of a future prosperity. We have 
never given any well-thought-out remedial measure for Ireland a 
real chance.” 

Of the chapters in which Mr. Iwan-Miiller unfolds the 
objects and the results of his mission, and which deal both 
with political and practical work under such titles as “ Cross- 
Currents,” “The Tyranny of the United Trish League,” “The 
Priest and Politics,” ‘Remedial Work,” “Self-Help,” and 
“ Education,” the political are the more readable, the practical 
the more informing and hopeful. As a stout Unionist, Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller has of course no faith in the “larger policy” of 
Mr. Redmond and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. As for 
Sinn Fein, althongh “the association comprises some of the 
we , t=] I 
keenest and highest intellects in Ireland,” nevertheless, “as 
one of its most brilliant adherents told me, its nominal goal 
was the resuscitation of Grattan’s system—the government 
of King, Lords, and Commons in an Irish Parliament. But 
he added that the large majority of the members would be 
content with nothing short of an independent Republic.” 


Mr. Iwan-Miiller is impatient with the superstition that 
Ireland is a very poor country :— 

“There are unhappily districts that are poor and miserably 

poor; but for a country which in the main is devoted to agricul- 
ture, Treland is far better off than, say, Southern Italy, and 
infinitely wealthier and more prosperous that many provinces of 
Russia, endowed with a more productive soil. Nor is there in the 
towns anything like the poverty and destitution which the squalid 
appearance of the poorer classes naturally suggests to the casual 
visitor.” 
He also gives statistics relating to one of the wards of Dublin 
to show that these compare not unfavourably with those of 
typical districts in other cities of the world. Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
regards the experiment of intermediate education as a farce. 
As for higher education, “difficult and unpromising as the 
tusk may be, the only solution of this urgent problem is 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic University managed 
by Roman Catholics on Roman Catholic lines.” Mr. Iwan- 
Miller speaks very cordially of the work that has been done, 
and may be done, by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Frank, eminently “ individual,” void 
of prejudice and of partisanship in the petty sense, and 
cheerful if not optimistic, this volume is an excellent intro- 
duction to a study of New Ireland. In many respects it is 
more than an introduction, it is a handbook. 

Mr. Locker Lampson's stout volume can only be described 
as a dictionary of English misgovernment of Ireland, and is 
“expressly intended to gibbet the incompetence of Ireland's 
governors for five centuries and in suffusing British cheeks 
with shame to evoke better intentions for the future.” On 
the whole, it is as a dictionary that the volume had better be 
regarded. Asan historian Mr. Lampson is too wilfully para- 
doxical; as a critic he suggests too readily Sydney Smith's 
gibe at “stale fervour,”’—for example, dwelling on the fall of 
Parnell, he denounces the “incomparable hypocrisy that 
loathed adultery but winked at murder, that shunned the 
frailty of an unlawful attachment but rubbed itself with 
disgusting affection against the hirelings of every other sort 
of crime”; and referring to the “ monopolists” who approved 
the Act disestablishing the Irish Church, he says :— 

“Some raved in private, others bellowed their fury where their 
fury was as harmless and ridiculous as themselves; others again 
assumed the garb of mediaeval martyrs who were suffering for a 





noble cause and reaped the harvest of their tribulations in the 
soothing plaudits of their friends.” 


This means that Mr. Lampson, like most “Saxons ”’—the 
designation is his own—has in the course of his travels and 
his studies become more Hibernian than most Irishmen. 
Regarded, however, as a thesaurus of Irish history, this 
volume, well arranged, well indexed, almost too lavishly 
appendixed, is of the highest value as a reference-book ; it is 
“the case” against Irish misgovernment. In spite of the 
Milesian strength of his language, Mr. Lampson is, as bas 
already been pointed out incidentally, somewhat moderate in 
the matter of “reforms.” Here are some of his ideas :— 

“ There is a prodigious amount of spare cash in Great Britain 
and not a little enterprise which have been sometimes known to 
squander themselves upon projects not altogether remunerative 
or wise. Were they turned to account, and a company encouraged 
by the State to tunnel the Irish Channel, in a short period the 
profits would be so great that the law of competition would be 
undermining in some other direction the silver streak of sea 
which separates the two islands. Englishmen would pour into 
the green valleys and upon the green slopes of Ireland in their 
hundreds of thousands for pleasure and for business, and Irishmen 
would visit the towns and workshops of England for the same 
reasons. The two streams of population would within a few years 
bind England and Ireland together with links of steel, those bonds 
of common interest and affection which prove far stronger and 
more durable than the artificial fetters of legislative enactments. 
TTT Divest Ireland of the Lord-Lieutenant and his Chief 
Secretary. Rid her of all the useless paraphernalia of a Chief 
Governor. In their place substitute a Secretary for Ireland as 
there is already one for Scotland. Make it a hard-and-fast rule 
that he be always a Celt who has dwelt for a considerable portion 
of his life among his countrymen and thoroughly understands 
them.” 

Mr. Lampson is a good but unequal stylist. He is at his 
best, or at least his brightest, though not necessarily his 
fairest, in characterisation :-— ° 

“ Pitt was a man who loved power more than the principles of 
strict honour...... Power was the breath of his nostrils, the 
blood that flowed in his veins and the idol he worshipped in the 
solitude of his chamber.” 

“Parnell will always be hated and admired by Englishmen 
because he showed his contempt for them. He will always main- 
tain a great place in English history, for he only escaped 
changing the course of it by a hair’s breadth.” 

“ Gladstone’s principal weakness during his later years lay in 
his disregard of the value of rumination. He never settled him- 
self in his arm-chair to ponder on the problem of humanity. 
Everything he did was done in a hurry.” 

Mr. Sydney Brooks prefaces his hundred and twelve pages 
of delightful and capable daily journalism on the Ireland of 
to-day with this confession :—‘“ I spent a couple of months in 
Ireland in the autumn of 1906. It was the first time I had 
visited the country. Both these facts are probably apparent 
enough in the chapters that follow, but I state them thus 
nakedly, partly as an excuse and partly as an explanation.” 
This is really the whole of Mr. Brooks's story. He went to 
Ireland on a mission like Mr. Iwan-Miiller, but unlike him bas 
allowed himself to be carried off his feet, if not his head, by 
the wine of present-day Irish “intellectuality ” with its “ Celtic 
revival” and all the rest of it. The very superficiality and 
cocksureness of his knowledge, however, make his writing 
piquant, earnest, and readable. Certainly the “ Politicians,” 
the “Sinn Fein,” the “ Gaelic League,” and the other factors 
in Irish post-Parnell problems are treated with a pointed 
brevity which it is impossible not to enjoy. Mr. Brooks is 
persuaded that Home-rule is inevitable, yet he says :— 

“T quite admit that British misgovernment probably deserves 
most of the blame so freely ascribed to it, but I doubt whether it 
deserves it all. Too much self-pity, too much self-praise, added 
to misunderstanding and detraction from without, acting upon a 
character always prone to an easy fatalisim, and reinforced by a 
convulsive history that has thrown to the surface all the un- 
healthy elements of society have unquestionably confused the 
standards, misdirected the energies, and weakened the moral fibre 
of but too many of the Irishry.” 

As the Sinn Fein is in every one’s mouth at present, these 
qualifying words of Mr. Brooks are worth taking to heart :— 

“ Quite apart from England, the Sinn Fein movement has con- 
siderable difficulties to contend with in Ireland itself. The 
grasping materialism of the peasantry, impenetrable as yet to the 
call of self-sacrifice, the enmity of the whisky ring, the uneasiness 
of the priesthood, which may soon pass into open hostility, the 
deep antagonism of the official Nationalists, who yet dare not 
seem to lag behind the extremists, and the listlessness of a people 
saturated with the persuasion that rhetoric is the equivalent of 
action, are all tremendous obstacles.” 

In October, 1906, Mr. Redmond said : — 

“T have always held the view that it was a strength to the 
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National movement, and not a weakness, that England should 
realise that there was behind the men who were conducting the 
constitutional movement on the floor of the House of Commons a 
great unknown power waiting for an opportunity which might 
arise to have recourse, if necessary, to other methods to advance 
the cause of Ireland.” 

The contention of the editor of Grievances from Ireland is 
that this “unknown power” is the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, which exists not only in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, the United States, and Canada, but has branches also 
in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, South Africa, South 
America, Mexico, Honolulu, and even in the Philippines. The 
writer’s detailed narrative of the crimes committed by the 
societies from which the Ancient Order is said to be derived 
is certainly worthy of the careful consideration of those—and 
they are not few—who are expecting shortly to see another 
great struggle for, and probably in, Ireland. 

M. Paul Dubois in his L’Ivlande Contemporaine can 
searcely be said to write with as much authority and grace 
on the history of Ireland and on the Ireland of to-day as 
did his countryman, M. Taine, on the history of English 
literature. Yet there is a pleasant and cool air of “ detach- 
ment” about his five hundred pages—dominated by Home- 
rule though they are—which makes them a sequel, if not 
quite a corrective, to the very different monographs of Mr. 
Lampson and Mr. Brooks. How M. Paul Dubois reads Celtic- 
Trish history may be gathered from this summing up :— 

“Tl en sort, je ne dirai pas une Irlande unique et unie, mais 
deuw Irlandes, deux nations, superposées et hostiles, celles-1i méme 
qui existent encore aujourd’hui; deux nations entre lesquelles 
la distinction n’est plus une distinction ethnique, mais une dis- 
tinction politique, religieuse et sociale... .. D’une part, les 

otestants, anglais ou écossais, les derniers conquistadores d’Krin, 
ies bénéficiaires des derniéres ‘ plantations,’ ou leurs ayants-droit. 

Ils ont le sol, le pouvoir, les richesses; leur église est église 
aEtat; ils sont la ‘colonie’ anglaise, l’Ascendency, l’hégémonie 
ou l’aristocratie anglo-saxonne en Irlande. D’autre part, voici, 
mélangée, broyée, toute la masse de la population antérieure 
et catholique @’Frin,—irlandaise, anglo-irlandaise, ou méme 
anglaise,—unie et fondue dans la méme persécution et la méme 
misére; la plupart sont réduits 4 la condition d’ilotes; il s’en 
trouve qui labourent, comme tenanciers la terre dont leurs 
ancétres étaient les seigneurs; ils sont communément appelés 
*V’ennemi commun,’ et de leur cité deux siécles de massacres 
et de persécutions leur ont pour jamais planté au fond du ceeur 
la haine de l’Angleterre.” 
M. Dubois’s engaging urbanity as a'controversialist may be 
gathered from such a question as: “ L’Angleterre a fondé aux 
Indes une Université hindoue, elle a fondé une Université 
mahometane 4 Khartoum, fondera-t-elle jamais une Univer- 
sité irlandaise en Irlande?” and perhaps better still from 
the following passage :— 

“Le Home Rule, (de quelque nom qu’on le nomme), n’est il pas 
aprés tout, comme on l’a dit, le meilleur des Unionismes, jentends 
la plus solide base et la plus sire garantie de l'Union anglo- 
irlandaise? L’Angleterre ne saurait toujours résister a 
cette loi des temps, qui par toute l'Europe, suscite de nos jours 
contre l’Impérialisme des grands Etats, une renaissance des petits 
nationalités, vivantes symboles du droit et du progrés protestant 
devant la force brute et le retour de la civilisation & la barbarie. 
Que l’Irlande se dise donc: son affranchissement est lié A sa 
régéneration, il en sera & la fois cause et conséquence, facteur et 
produit.” 





MADAME DE STAEL AND HER LOVERS.* 


Prrnaps, though even as to this modern opinions differ, few 
people so distinguished as Madame de Staél in their own day 
have had so little abiding influence on literature, politics, or 
society. Her power and distinction, no doubt, were most 
strongly personal. Brought up in the salons of the eighteenth 
century, in the midst of all that was most brilliant in the 
Paris of that day, and carried on a wave of European fame 
through the Revolution, the Empire, the Restoration, she 
united in herself, Sainte-Beuve thought, the most striking 
characteristics of each succeeding period. She _ sbared, 
according to him, whatever in each was “ polished, energetic, 
sentimental or manly, imposing, witty, inspired, all these gifts 
being elevated and framed by the genius which develops and 
immortalises them.” According to this great critic, Madame 
de Staél carried on the traditions of old French society, though 
in her own irregular, grandiose way. She had, he declares, 
the manner and the charm of other days; but the universality 
of her intelligence bore her beyond all this to the need of that 
wider life, in every sense, to be found in republicanism. 


By Francis Gribble. 





* Madame de Staél and her Lovers, 
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Sainte-Beuve wrote all this, and much more, in his own 
younger days, when the light shed by Madame de Staél had 
hardly ceased to dazzle a large part of society; when Delphine 
and Corinne were still considered works of supreme genius, 
and the portrait of Madame de Staél, drawn by her first 
biographer, her cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure, wag 
accepted as an authoritative picture of this “ illustrious and 
adored” personage. It was difficult in those days to speak of 
Madame de Staél with any kind of moderation. ‘“ Sublime” 
seemed the right word to apply to her. “The study of her 
character,” says Madame Necker, was “l'étude de notre 
nature faite en grand.” The extent of her faculties wag 
amazing; she was entirely original; the impetuous sincerity 
of her judgment was never influenced by public opinion. She 
lived in a poetic region, in a new world where everything wag 
larger, more striking, more brightly coloured than in ours, 
Her imagination was extraordinary, her sympathies were 
unbounded; all emotions, all enthusiasms, were natural to her, 
“Perfectly good and true in all the relations of life,” the 
affections she inspired were, “in their diverse kinds, singularly 
living and deep. Her attraction was irresistible; first she 
amazed, then she captivated.” Her affections, this 
friend has to confess, knew no moderation; if she loved 
at all, she loved passionately; and yet she was never 
blinded by affection, and often hurt her friends by 
seemingly harsh judgments. There is much in all this 
undoubtedly true. And Madame de Staél’s natural character, 
extreme in everything, must be taken very much into account 
in judging the moral conduct of her life. Madame Necker de 
Saussure was far too discreet to hurt Madame de Staél’s 
descendants by even hinting at that side of things. It was 
left for her former lover of years, the contemptible Benjamin 
Constant, to write a character-sketch in which, as Mr. Gribble 
says, “ Madame de Staél is depicted as a woman who always 
does what she wishes to do, and always believes that whatever 
she does is right.” 

That is the view which Mr. Gribble himself takes, in this 
book devoted, one may say, to Madame de Staél in love. He 
may be justified in the argument that the one thing she really 
cared for in life was to love and to be loved: “not merely to 
achieve happiness, but to impart it.” Such an argument, 
however, may be dwelt upon too heavily, especially when it 
is chiefly based on the miserable Journal Intime of one of 
the meanest geniuses who ever gained the affections of a 
generous but foolish woman. Mr. Gribble’s study of Benjamin 
Constant is curious, and a good deal of it will be new to 
English readers. But as to any sympathy with the character 
and the grievances of this weak, vain, and selfish creature, 
we have none. Our pity is for the remarkable woman who 
allowed herself to be bound in such chains, and was too true 
of heart ever really to escape from them, even when other ties 
existed. She and Constant, in fact, attracted each other in 


own 


ways quite independent of ordinary passion. Both were 
among the most brilliant talkers of their time. Madame de 


Staél, like her own Corinne, was an improvisatrice of the 
first order. 

What their wonderful talk must have been is suggested by 
a story told by M. Albert Sorel in his interesting monograph 
on Madame de Staél. One day, during an excursion in Savoy, 
when she and Constant were driving with two friends, the 
conversation turned on the letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
lately published by the Comtesse de Guibert :— 

“ Madame de Staél and Benjamin began to talk, and they talked 
so well that nobody noticed either a frightful thunderstorm which 
burst overhead, or the inundated roads, or the long shelter taken 
by their carriage under the archway of aninn. ‘The storm passed: 

Jenjamin and Mme. de Staél talked on, and they were talking 
still when, arriving at home, the travellers learned from their 
servants the adventure they had gone through.” 

The mention of Mlle. de Lespinasse—whose unhappy 
shade Mr. Gribble does his best to offend by depriving her of 
the de—reminds one of his rather positive assumption that 
the Comte de Guibert—General Guibert, he calls him, as if he 
had been a Napoleonic soldier risen from the ranks—was 
Madame de Staél’s first lover. An enthusiastic admiration 
for this hero of the salons was very much the fashion when 
Madame de Staél, then Germaine Necker, was a girl of 
fifteen, and she shared it with all the eager violence of 
her character. It is not such a rare thing, even in our 
prosaic age, for a girl to imagine herself desperately in love 
with an attractive man more than double her age. But that 
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M. de Guibert ever returned such a feeling seems to us most 
improbable and entirely unproved. To our mind, the Eloge 
written after his death bears no marks of passion in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It shows a man—and all we 
know of Guibert seems to bear out its truth—who had the 
wish and the talent to make his presence, his friendship, 
acceptable, and even necessary, to women; the kind of man 
who would be interested in a brilliant, original young girl, and 
would give her of his best, which was very good, without any 
further entanglement. Of his actual love affairs we know 
enough. We know, for instance, that though greatly to blame 
in the affair of Mlle. de Lespinasse, he did not behave to her 
in the brutal manner described by Mr. Gribbie. For the real 
story in all its detail we would refer our readers to the 
Marquis de Ségur’s recent book on Mlle. de Lespinasse. 
There they will also see how much justice there is in 
describing the unhappy Julie as “d’Alembert’s mistress.” 

But we must return to Madame de Staél. She had lovers, 
of course. She was, as Mr. Gribble says, “‘a woman with a 
passionate heart.” The time in which she lived was a time of 
extraordinary upheaval; the moral law, as a check on the 
passions of humanity, was never, perhaps, weaker; the worst 
years of the eighteenth century did not excel in immorality 
the years that immediately followed the Revolution. And it 
may be suggested that frank wickedness was less sickening 
than the moral talk, the airs of sentimental virtue, which 
masked society’s self-indulgence in those days. Madame de 
Staél was not a bad woman; she bad fine qualities, but self- 
control was not among them. She was exaggerated in every- 
thing, and she lived in a bad time. And yet we suspect that 
Mr. Gribble’s book gives a worse impression than is really just. 
It is possible that he judges her rather too literally by her 
own expressions. Her heart, as her cousin observes, was often 
“a prey to the phantoms of her imagination.” And also— 
which explains a great deal—‘in her, maternal and filial 
tenderness, friendship, gratitude, all resembled love. There 
was passion, or at least emotion, in all her attachments.” It 
is necessary to remember this before we attempt, with Mr. 
Gribble, to lengthen the list of her lovers and to show her 
claim to the title of grande amoureuse. 

Madame de Staél had the great merit of being honest, in 
literature and in life. With a character like bers, it was a 
foregone conclusion that her writings would reflect herself, 
and we do not care for the criticism which sneers at Corinne, 
for instance, because of all that is not in it. Madame de 
Staél’s one preoccupation was with her heroine. 
ready to take her art-knowledge straight from Schlegel, and 
to confess frankly that the natural beauty of Italy was nothing 
to her except “ out of respect for her fellow-creatures.” And 
yet M. Brunetiére, a critic worth listening to, does not suggest 
that “Corinne hardly counts for more in the history of 
literature than Madame de Kriidener’s Valerie.” On the 
contrary, for him Madame de Staél’s novels “ préparent ceux 
de l’auteur d’Indiana et de Valentine.” 


She was 





THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL HOLDINGS.* 


THE investigations undertaken by Miss Jebb at the request 
of the Co-operative Small Holdings Society into the small 
holdings of England have now been published in a com- 
pendious form, and every reader of the book will feel grateful 
to its author for the manner in which she bas done her work. 
Very wisely, she has devoted herself to the study of facts 
rather than to the advocacy of theories; and when she has 
attempted to draw general conclusions from the mass of 
particular cases passing under her observation, she bas pro- 
ceeded very cautiously, and has avoided anything in the 
nature of dogmatism. Such cautious work may be dis- 
appointing to the politician, who likes to have his theories 
clear-cut, and to be furnished with emphatic phrases for 
platform use; but for that very reason it will be all the more 
welcome to those who realise that in the region of economics, 
if not in the region of politics, the world is finally governed, 
not by phrases, but by facts. Miss Jebb’s work consists in an 
interesting description of the small holdings that already 
exist in England to a very large extent, and is an analysis 
of the causes that have contributed to their success. It 
is impossible to read many pages of the book without 


* The Smail Holdings of England. By 
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discovering that the success of small holdings, where they have 
succeeded, is due to various conditions which cannot be every- 
where obtained. If the soil is exceptionally rich, small 
holdings will succeed even where the market for their produce 
is remote; if the soil is poor, compensation for this defect 
must be found in propinquity to a good market, or in some 
other specially favourable circumstance. 

The most important of such favourable circumstances is the 
existence of some subsidiary industry which enables the small 
holder to earn something beyond what he can make out of his 
land. Another point well worth noting is the disproof of the 
assumption, so frequently made on political platforms, that 
small holdings are always wanted for tillage. On the contrary, 
figures recently published show that the bulk of small holdings 
in England and Wales are in grass. Generally, as Miss Jebb 
points out, there is a tendency for small holdings to arise in hilly 
country and large holdings in flat country. This tendency is 
strongly marked on the Continent as well as in England. The 
peculiarity of England is that, owing to its geological forma- 
tion, hills and plains are more closely mixed up than in most 
countries, so that small holdings may be found flourishing in 
one parish, while a few miles off they are non-existent. 

All these facts are interesting, and are well worthy of 
detailed study. They do not, however, carry us very far 
towards a solution of the broad question whether it is possible 
to anticipate any general reversion to a system of small 
holdings in England, or whether it is even desirable to hope for 
such reversion. The usual argument of those politicians who 
advocate the establishment of small holdings with the assist- 
ance of the State is that by means of small holdings the rural 
depopulation of our country can be checked. In support of 
this contention they point to one or two cuses where on a 
given area of land the establishment of small holdings has 
resulted in the employment of a larger population than before. 
But in dealing with a problem of this magnitude we must 
not be content to rely upon such a limited range of experi- 
ence. Rural depopulation is not an evil that affects this 
country alone. It is more or less prevalent all over the world. 
To see the process in full operation we need only cast our eyes 
across the Channel. Among thoughtful Frenchmen there is 
at the present time at least as much anxiety as among 
Englishmen at the growing desertion of the countryside. 
For proof of this statement it is sufficient to point to such 
books as M. Méline’s Retour & la Terre and René Bazin’s 
La Terre qui Meurt. They aresamples of a growing literature 
upon the subject. In Bazin’s book, which may be described 
as a “novel with a purpose,” we have a tale of a peasant 
family broken up because the son, on whom the father relied 
to carry on the farm, prefers to seek his fortune in the town, 
and persuades his elder sister to accompany him. M. Méline’s 
book is by way of being an economic treatise, though, as 
might be anticipated from the leader of the French Pro- 
tectionists, some of the economics are unconsciously 
humorous. We may, however, accept M. Méline’s statements 
of fact, if not as absolutely accurate, at any rate as indica- 
tions of truths and tendencies. Our own Tariff Reformers 
should study the hook. They will learn that though agri- 
culture in France is protected by higher duties than they 
have ever dreamed of suggesting, there are in that happy 
land, according to M. Méline, at least four hundred thousand 
tramps. “ What,” he asks pathetically, “are we to do with 
these thousands of unemployed, who are at once a peril and a 
humiliation for a great country like France?” 

His answer to his own question is not very convincing. 
After describing the system of subsidised agricultural banks, 
from which the peasant can borrow the taxpayer's money at a 
lower rate of interest than he can command for his own 
money in the open market, M. Méline proceeds to advocate 
the formation of a league for persuading the urban loafer to 
become an industrious peasant. The apostles of the league 
are to say to the unemployed :— 
like, you can conquer independence, 
security, and comfort. Learn to cultivate the land, and when 
you have learnt you need not trouble about the rest. You will 
always find a farm to let, and if you are hard-working, thrifty, 
and honest, you will be able to procure all the money necessary 
to buy manure and stock. The money will bring you in 6 per 
cent. to 10 per cent., and you can easily pay it back at 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent.” 

“You will always find a farm to let”! Surely that 
sentence alone is an answer both to the enthusiasts for 
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small holdings in season and out of season, and to 
the Tariff Reformers. In spite of the wide extension of 
small holdings in France, in spite of Protection, in 
spite of State loans to peasants, the unemployed of the 
towns refuse to take the empty farms of the country. 
According to the Census figures, the rural population of 
France declined between 1896 and 1901 by nearly five 
hundred thousand, and the urban population increased by 
nearly a million. In Germany the Census tells a similar tale, 
but with more precision. In 1890 the population which may 
be classed as rural represented fifty-three per cent. of the 
total; in 1900 only forty-six per cent. Meanwhile the aggre- 
gate population of towns with over a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants had risen from twelve per cent. of the total population 
of the Empire to sixteen per cent. Yet agriculture in 
Germany is heavily protected. 

Turning to the New World, we find striking evidences of 
the same phenomenon. Everywhere the town population is 
growing at a more rapid rate than the country population. 
No less than one-third of the population of New South Wales 
is located in the single town of Sydney, and two-fifths of the 
population of Victoria in Melbourne. In New York State 
thousands of farms are tenantless; but in New York City so 
great is the overcrowding that, according to a recent Report 
of the Tenement House Department, there are three hundred 
and fifty thousand rooms with no daylight whatsoever. 

In face of these world-wide phenomena, it is futile to hope 
that we can repeople our own countryside either by endowing 
County Councils with compulsory powers for the acquisition 
of land or by tinkering with our Customs tariff. Our first 
business is to ask why it is that all the world over men and 
women flock to the towns and desert the country. The 
common reply that town life is cheerful and country life 
depressing carries us very little way, for the vast majority of 
human beings are compelled to live, not where life is most 
agreeable, but where employment is most plentiful. Doubtless 
if those wealthy people who are free to live where they choose 
would consent to abandon London, and live in the country, they 
would carry with them a very large number of persons who 
are economically dependent upon their expenditure. It may, 
indeed, safely be said that there are few ways in which men 
and women of independent means can better serve their 
country than by devoting themselves and their money to 
improving the social and economic conditions of rural life. 

Such service as this, however, immensely valuable though it 
be, would still leave a large part of the problem unsolved. In 
order to see into the roots of that problem, let us cast our 
minds back for three or four centuries and ask what sort of 
social life then prevailed in this England of ours. Broadly 
speaking, the present distinction between town and country 
hardly existed. The towns were but large villages, with 
ample garden space attached to all the more important houses, 
and the inhabitants of the so-called town tilled the surrounding 
fields. In these rural towns, and even in the still more rural 
villages, most of the industries of contemporary life were 
represented. The carpenter and the saddler, the cobbler and 
the tuilor, the spinner and the weaver, and a dozen other 
craftsmen, all had their part in rural life. To-day most of 
these industries have been concentrated in the towns, which 
have now become wholly urban in character. 

This great change bas been brought about because machine 
industry requires a large market and a plentiful labour- 
supply, and both requisites are most easily secured by 
planting industries in the larger centres of population. 
So complete has the revolution been that most people now 
assume that manufacturing industries belong by some law of 
Nature to the towns, and that agriculture is the exclusive 
concern of the country. If that were really true, we should 
have to resign ourselves to the ever-increasing urbanisation, 
not of England only, but of the whole world. 

The reason can be explained in a few sentences. Man in 
his primitive state, when he has no tools, no machines, and 
little inherited knowledge, is compelléd to devote the whole of 
his energies to the hunt for food. As he advances from stage 
to stage in the art of conquering Nature, the food that could only 
be secured after days of hungry chase with bow and arrow is 
poured forth in abundance at his feet by the plough and the 
machine reaper. He does not want more to eat than he 
wanted before, for his stomach remains the same size, but 
other desires have grown with the opportunity of gratification, 








and continue to grow unceasingly. These other desires—for 
fine clothing and furniture, for pictures, for books, for travel— 
all require the ministration of manufacturing industries, and 
therefore as man grows more skilful in mastering Nature the 
manufacturing industries must occupy relatively more of hig 
attention, and the agricultural industries relatively less. 

The real problem before us, then, is to devise some meang 
by which modern manufacturing industries may be success. 
fully established amid rural surroundings. The task is not 
an easy one, but already there are signs that it is being 
attempted. The most favourable example is the printing 
industry; but throughout England other instances may here 
und there be found of the successful establishment of a highly 
developed modern industry in a small country town, or even 
in a large village. If the nation will turn its mind in this 
direction, there is no reason why we should despair of making 
it again possible for manufacturing industries to be carried 
on side by side and hand in hand with agriculture, so that the 
people may be brought back to the land. 

By all means let us remove all artificial and unnecessary 
obstacles to the maintenance and growth of small holdings, 
and let us within the limits of common-sense, justice, and 
sound finance directly encourage their creation, but do not 
let us suppose that we can by such expedients cure the 
evils of rural depopulation. The radical cure is, as we have 
said, to be found in bringing the non-agricultural industries 
back into the country. It is, heaven be praised, not an 
immutable law of Nature that factories should always stand 
in dirt-grimed streets, or operatives live in slums. 





NOVELS. 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT.* 

Mr. WILLIAM DE Moraan has already proved in Joseph 
Vance that he possesses unusual powers. ‘This new story 
will establish his right, we think, to be accepted without 
further hesitation as a very considerable novelist. He follows 
the classic tradition. So far as the forming of his style goes, 
he might never have heard of the host of clever young men 
of to-day who affect to despise Dickens and Thackeray on the 
strength of avoiding some of their admitted defects of con- 
struction and manner. His method is broad, generous, and 
humane. He is not afraid of sentiment because it might be 
mistaken for sentimentality by indifferent or intimidated 
judges. He is really incapable of sentimentality, and is 
content to capture the appreciation of the discriminating. 
Discrimination no doubt is required; the thoughtless or 
impatient reader probably will not take the trouble to cull the 
fine flowers of Mr. de Morgan's discursiveness. But we cannot 
ourselves think of a better sign and a token more hopeful for 
English fiction than that a writer like Mr. de Morgan should 
go back to the old models for his methods of leisurely 
analysis. It takes a long time to get at the heart of one of 
Mr. de Morgan's characters—it takes a long time to fathom 
Esmond or Pendennis—but when one has done so, one has a 
friend every one of whose moral lineaments one knows and 
remembers. And to the salient passages in his life one can 
return again and again with pleasure. In this book there are 
two or three episodes which we mean to re-read, and that 
probably more than once. 

* Alice-for-Short” is the definition which the little Cockney 
girl, whose reputed father and mother are caretakers in a 
London house of fifty years ago, gives of her own style and 
title. Her real name is Alicia. Her father and mother have come 
down in life through drink, and at the beginning of the story 
there is an extraordinarily well-conceived and well-observed 
episode between them when they are in their cups. The 
mother’s shabby and pathetic excuses which lead up invariably 
and incessantly to rum will remind many readers of Sairey 
Gamp, and in particular, we think, of a certain scene in which 
Mrs. Gamp is entertained by the undertaker. The develop- 
ment of the quarrel for sheer confusedness, and yet absolute 
reality, is a memorable piece of writing. As to the result of 
the quarrel, it is enough to say that the drunken parents 
happily disappear from Alice's life. She is taken home by 
Charles Heath, known to the caretakers of the basement as 
“The First Floor.” Charles is the son of a rich merchant, 
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* Alice-for-Short: a Dichronism. 
Ucinewann. [6s.) 
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and lives away from his home partly because he is an artist, 
but chiefly because it amuses him to rent a studio. In the 
house of Heath pére, Alice, or Hallice, is lodged and in every 
essential sense adopted. The over-deliberated indifference 
which Charles Heath displays to Alice’s fortunes, lest he 
should seem to confess to the damaging charge of having 
a heart, is delightfully true of a boy of twenty in a con- 
yentional English household. The important fact, however, 
remains that it was Charles who rescued her. The book, then, 
isthe history of Charles and Alice; the other characters are only 
satellites, though Mr. de Morgan creates nothing in his firma- 
ment that does not shine with a distinct light. When it has 
been said that Mr. de Morgan converts Alice from a Cockney 
imp into a cultivated and delightful woman by his leisurely 
alchemy it has been as good as said that the story is a very 
long one. It is not easy to do it justice by quotation. But 
the following passage will show as well as any the author's 
combined audacity, humour, and expansiveness :— 


“When a move was in contemplation the question uppermost 
in Alice’s mind was, was there a front airey, and what were its 

ualities ? Just as the sons of Opulence that hire a property for 
q t I property { 
the season are anxious to know what the extent of the shooting 
is, and if there is a pack of hounds in the neighbourhood—so 
Alice would timidly ask her father (never her mother) about the 
extent of this airey, and even if there was a pack of cats. In the 
last of their encampments, the Soho house of our story, the airey 
was of the greatest importance because of the door at the top of 
the kitching stairs so you couldn’t easy get in and out. When 
you could get out on the stairs, it didu’t so much matter if the 
rooms were locked up. ‘Though Alice would have felt far more 
grateful to the proprietors if they had left one door unlocked, and 
the shutters stood open. Still, there was always the great event 
when people came to see over the premises, and Alice was able to 
follow unobserved. On such occasions she would be aghast at the 
low opinion the investigators would have of the space available, 
the number of rooms, their state of repair, their ventilation and 
sanitation; and would marvel why they didn’t go away at once, 
especially as they always treated the rent with indignant derision. 
Also why her mother should join chorus, when she ought to have 
argued gently but firmly agaivst each censure, and pointed out 
its fallacy. Instead of this, she denounced the house as a plague- 
centre in a region of epidemics; a structure so ruinous as to defy 
repair and call for reconstruction on different lines, and preferably 
somewhere else; and a blot on the character of the metropolis 
that ‘the Authorities’ ought to condemn in the interest of the 
public safety. It never occurred to Alice that these views were 
other than philosophical opinion.” 
Charles Heath is a first-rate picture of generous youth misled 
by the usual follies, and corrected and saved in the end (as 
Thackeray saves Pendennis and many others) by essential 
rightness of principle. He has to learn his lesson—like David 
Copperfield, and Pendennis, and Esmond, and many other 
heroes of our classical fiction—before he marries the right 
woman. But we would not have had him choose the right 
woman at first, for then we should not have made the 
acquaintance of that accomplished hussey, with her attractive 
insincerities and calculated worldliness, Lavinia Straker. We 
can do no more than mention Peggy Heath, Charles’s sister, a 
most likeable person, and her husband, the doctor. One more 
quotation we will give because the inspiration of it seems to us 
to be purely Dickensian :— 

“A new caretaker had been discovered to live in the basement 

of No. 40 and show the extensive premises. She was Mrs. 'T'wills, 
and gave the spectator an impression that she was all on one side. 
A very long tooth seemed to start somehow from the root of her 
nose and support her upper lip. It made attempts at speech 
ineffectual, and appeared in fact to transfer the seat of 
articulation to the right-hand upper molar, if any. She 
was also so deaf as to be unable to receive communica- 
tions except by conjecture; and so ill-informed or reticent 
as to be unable to impart them under any circumstances. Her 
redeeming features were her temporariness, and an alacrity in 
the distribution of cataracts, while insulated on pattens, that was 
inconsiderate to bystanders perhaps, but serviceable to cleanli- 
ness. It would have been beneficial in every way if it had not 
envenomed the nature of its promoter, and made ber look upon 
her fellow-creatures as incarnate fiends for dirtying her steps.” 
If it is said that Mr. de Morgan indulges too much a habit of 
addressing the reader, and is capable of frequent irrelevances, 
we cannot deny it. But these things are the offshoots of a rich 
mvention. Of course he needs some pruning. But the well- 
laden fruit-tree is there. We need hardly argue that it is 
preferable to the perfectly pruned tree which does not bear. 





A Navvy from King’s. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—Dare Musgrave, having wasted his time at 
Cambridge, except, indeed, that he bowled three of the Oxford 
eleven in two overs, finds himself in a quandary, all the more 





perplexing because he has fallen in love. “As to your earning a 
full week’s wage, it’s not in you, Dare Musgrave,” cries an 
indignant aunt. How he proceeds to show this judgment to be 
unjust is Miss Wilson’s subject, and she treats it admirably. The 
long arm of coincidence helps, but not in a way which moves the 
dislike that comes of disbelief. Cicely Holden has an uncle in 
Westmorland who has always looked at life from the standpoint 
exactly opposite to that of Dare Musgrave. It is with him that 
she finds a home, and here her lover—of whom, it should be said, 
she knows nothing—seizes the opportunity of showing what he is 
made of. A Navvy from King’s is a thoroughly wholesome story, 
its scenes set in real places, and filled with real people. Mrs. North, 
with whom the “navvy” lodges, and Phaddy, Dare’s religious 
comrade, are particularly good studies. Even better is the hard- 
headed Robert Sandal. Of all difficult things that a novelist has 
to do, the picturing of change worked in a strong man’s mind is 
the most difficult. Such changes are very rare, and we narrowly 
criticise all descriptions of them. This is the finest part of an 
excellent story. 

Innocent Masqueraders. By Sarah Tytler. (John Long. 63.)— 
This is a story of life at Blackheath rather more than a 
hundred years ago, and is concerned with two young ladies 
who, by a singular coincidence, are abandoned as_ babies 
on the heath on the same night. They are adopted by benevo- 
lent persons in the neighbourhood, though by an accident 
the baby of the higher social birth is chosen by a farmer's wife 
and the less well-born infant is brought up by a lady. Tho 
account of the two girls is well contrasted, and the book gives a 
picturesque description of the life of those days. It is written 
with all “Sarah Tytler’s” usual grace of style, and may be 
recommended as a very pretty story. 

ReapaB_E Novets.—The Bachelors. By Charles Eddy. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—An amusing, if rather conventional, little 
story of the conversion of a convinced bachelor.——My Lord of 
Essex. By Frances M. Brookfield. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
63.)—An historical novel concerning Essex’s expedition to Cadiz. 
The intrigues of the Court of Elizabeth are well realised. 
Me and Myn. By S. R. Crockett. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A 
story, plentifully humorous, and curiously compounded of love 
and stamp-collecting. Parson Croft. By Norman Innes. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—The tale is a breathless succession of 
adventures, with an English cleric for hero, and a German soldier 
of fortune for villain. The Port of Missing Men. By Meredith 
Nicholson. (Gay and Bird. 6s.)—Here we have an ingenious 
combination of the New World and the Old, the succession to a 











European throne and the fortunes of an American citizen. ——- 
None so Pretty. By the Author of “A Discrepant World.” 
(Longmans and Co. 6s.)—This is a “story of emotions,” with a 
suitable admixture of incident. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ccmaniailiniaoaes 
THE LAND IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

The Land in the Mountains: being an Account of the Past and 
Present of Tyrol, its Peoples and Castles. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
(Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baillie-Grohman, 
having spent a strenuous youth of big-game hunting and pioneer- 
ing, has now turned his attention to the history of the land in 
which he lives. His beautiful home of Castle Matzen in the 
Unter-Innthal gives him a centre round which he can write the 
social and political history of Tyrol (to prefix the definite 
article is as much a blunder as to write “'The Scotland”). So in 
place of winter ascents of the Gross Glockner and expeditions 
after chamois, with which we have hitherto associated the author's 
name, we are given elaborate chapters of the doings of the old 
lords of the valleys, and much interesting topographica] 
information about the old castles which perch on the hill- 
sides. Tyrol is a land with a long history. Through it the 
Teutons and the Cimbri invaded Italy, and afterwards Rome 
made great roads across it, on which the legions thundered 
past to Germany and Britain. Matzen itself was a Roman 
fort,—Maxiacum. The outlet to Italy by the Brenner is the 
oldest and the easiest pass through the main chain of the Alps, 
and every little wayside town has been the scene of great 
events. Matzen reappears on the page of history early in the 
twelfth century. It became the home of the famous family of 
Frundsberg, one of whom, the heroic George, was the knight 
who encouraged Luther at the Diet of 1521. Thereafter it 
went to the Fuggers, the first of the cosmopolitan millionaire 
houses, and ultimately, by devious ways, it came into the author's 
family. Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s account of his dwelling makes 
excellent reading, and the pictures show a most delectable 
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habitation. For the rest, the part which Tyrol played in the 
affairs of Europe is graphically told. We hear of the famous 
Duchess Margaret, “ Pocket-mouthed Meg,” and her discreditable 
doings, as also of the Scottish Princess Eleanore, a daughter of 
James I., who wedded Duke Sigismund in 1448. But the best 
part of the book is concerned with the huntings of that mighty 
sportsman, the Emperor Maximilian, whose fame the author has 
done much to revive. To those whose acquaintance with Tyrol 
is purely that of the mountaineer the book will reveal a new 
side of that beautiful country. 





CANON PIETRO CASOLA’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
JERUSALEM, 1494. 

Canon Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 1494. By 
M. Margaret Newett. (Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Pilgrimage to Palestine was a business of considerable import- 
ance in the Middle Ages ; and was carried on with especial energy 
at Venice, as being the most convenient port of embarkation. It 
was complicated, indeed, with other matters, with trade interests, 
and the rivalry and hostility of other Italian States. The 
Venetian Government busied itself with making regulations from 
time to time for the better management of the traffic. These and 
various cognate subjects are set forth in Miss Newett’s introduc- 
tion. From the historical point of view, this is the most noteworthy 
part of her volume, and is a contribution of considerable value to 
the history of European commerce. Pietro Casola’s story is 
intrinsically worthy of attention. He was a Milanese ecclesiastic 
and an authority on the Ambrosian Ritual, a subject in which 
his native city had a deep interest. The opportunity of making 
the pilgrimage came to him somewhat late in life. Means 
had been wanting before, but when he found himself in 
the enjoyment of a benefice and three canonries he determined 
that he should have “no opportunity of becoming lukewarm any 
more,” and bound himself by a vow “to go at all costs.” 
Accordingly, after receiving the blessing of the Archbishop and 
kisses so numerous from his friends that he went home as secretly 
as he could, he set out. The time of year is noteworthy; now it 
would be thought late. He left Milan on May 15th, and started 
from Venice on June 4th, reached Jaffa on July 17th, but was not 
allowed to land for more than a week. Jerusalem was reached on 
August 6th. The sojourn in Jerusalem lasted twelve days. On 
the 26th the pilgrims, not a little to their delight, started on their 
homeward voyage. The Holy Sepulchre was visited three times. 
The Mount of Olives and the Valley of Jehoshaphat were also seen, 
and there were excursions to Jericho, the Jordan, and other spots. 
The Jordan struck our traveller as very thick,—* like bath mud,” 
he explains, and adds : “ Many drank it from devotion, and I let them 
drink.” The whole narrative of the pilgrimage proper—i.e., the 
visitation of the Holy Places—occupies some fifty pages, including 
the details of oppression and extortion to which the travellers 
were subjected. This is less than a fifth of the whole. In fact, 
we hear much more about Italy than about Palestine. The narra- 
tive is nevertheless interesting. Pietro Casola had a pretty gift 
of humour. So he explains that the Venetian ladies are “ not 
afraid of the flies biting them, and therefore are in no great hurry 
to cover themselves if a man comes upon them unexpectedly.” 
He thinks also that “they do not spend too much in shawls to 
cover their shoulders.” The party suffered not a little at the 
hands of the Moors; still, he can praise the courtesy of one of 
them, who, wishing to spit, opened his own tunic and spat within, 
“a more honest action than that of Guinella,” he goes on 
Guinella (Gonnella) was a famous Court fool at Ferrara. In a 
splendidly decorated chamber of his master he looked about and 
finally spat in his master’s face. “He could not find an uglier 
place.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ae - 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms, } 





My Kingdom of Heaven. By Peter Rosegger. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—In this highly interesting book everything is 
treated from a more or less unfamiliar standpoint. The author is 
not concerned to champion this or that Communion, this or that 
system of doctrine. He owns frankly enough that the Roman 
Church has great attractions for him. But he cannot accept its 
latest developments. The dogma of Papal infallibility does not 
approve itself to him. He cannot accept the theory of the 
temporal power. But he sees a meaning in practices to which 
Protestantism objects. There is an admirable passage, for 
instance, on the Intercession of Saints. He tells us how in his youth 
he had owned to his spiritual adviser that he had asked the 








prayers of a number of saints. ‘What were they to obtain for 
you?” He owned that this was success in life. Then said the 
priest :—“If you ask the saints for earthly things they wij 
scarcely be able to help you. For they despised material property 
and will not understand how things that they considered prejudicia] 
to the soul’s salvation can be of advantage to you. But if you 
pray for the happiness that they themselves sought and found, 
for courage, humility, contentment, patience, for preservation of 
innocence and a clear conscience, for love towards God, they will 
certainly be ready to ask God to bestow such gifts and favours on 
you. And, if the saints do not ask it for you, you will obtain the 
gifts yourself through your own fervent praying for them.” But 
all saints are not to his liking,—self-torturers, bigots ; St. Simeon 
Stylites, for instance, and perhaps St. Dominic. Elsewhere the 
reader will find a quite admirable summary of the Beatitudes, 
Generally, this isa most thoughtful and spiritually minded book, 
To a preacher it should be especially valuable. 


Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings. By L. W, 
King. 2 vols. (Luzac and Co. 8s. 6d. net per vol.)—These 
two volumes belong to the series “Studies in Eastern History,” 
In the first we have introductory and explanatory chapters; in 
the second the actual texts and their translation. Mr. King is 
confident that recent discoveries have improved the position of 
the Hebrew chronology. One important fact is that the Second 
Dynasty (so-called) of Babylonians reigned contemporaneously 
with the First and Third in a different region. This reduces the 
period that has to be assigned to Hammurabi by several hundred 


years. He is now supposed to belong to the twentieth century 
B.C. This synchronises with the date of 1921 for the call of 


Abraham, and makes it possible to identify Hammurabi with the 
Amraphel of Genesis xiv.,a conjecture which is not opposed by 
linguistic considerations. 

Points of Church Law. By Clement Y. Sturge, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We have no intention of reviewing the 
legal opinions collected in this volume. They originally appeared 
as answers to correspondents of the Guardian. Some of the 
questions put are curious. One correspondent wanted to know 
whether any law or canon had legalised marriages between 
cousins, which, he alleged, “had been forbidden by the Church 
for over 1,500 years”! Asa matter of fact, such prohibitions as 
have existed were not absolute. They could be dispensed with 
for a consideration. This was done to a degree that shocks 
modern sentiment. An uncle was permitted to marry a niece. 
Since the book was published Mr. Justice Bray’s decision that 
Kaster offerings were not assessable to Income-tax has been reversed. 
It would be a gracious act if the Government were to exempt 
them by a clause in the Finance Bill. The taxation has an 
inequitable look. This volume also contains a record of various 
legal proceedings, and in an appendix the “ Coronation of King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra.” 


Memoirs of Miles Byrne. With an Introduction by Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P. 2 vols. (A. H. Bullen. 15s.)—Miles Byrne was 
one of the Irish insurgents who fought in 1798. He afterwards 
sought to help Emmet. ‘The first volume is mainly occupied with 
a narrative of Irish affairs. On this it is better not to dwell. 
J. R. Green in his “Short History” sums up the story in these 
words: “ Atrocities were answered by atrocities when the revolt 
at last broke out in 1798. Loyalists were lashed and tortured in 
their turn and every soldier taken was butchered without mercy.” 
This is not what one would gather from Hyrne’s narrative. In 
1803 an Irish legion was formed in France. 1t was intended to co- 
operate with French troops in a descent on Ireland. Actually, 
its first service outside France was in Germany; later it was 
sent to Spain. It is not easy to see what quarrel the Irish had 
with Germans and Spaniards, except that these nations sought 
English help in maintaining their independence. Of course, the 
legion’s position was one of difficulty. It had accepted Napoleon’s 
pay in the belief that it would thereby help in the liberation of 
Ireland; and it could hardly refuse to act when it was called upon 
to render a quid pro quo elsewhere. ' Still, the moral to be drawn 
is that the patriot finds it very difficult to avoid being turned 
into a mercenary. Obviously the right course for the exiles was, 
if they could not help their own country, to take up the cause of 
other oppressed nationalities. There were Irishmen fighting on 
the other side in Spain. Under the Restoration Byrne was not 
in favour, though in 1828 he went with a French corps to serve 
in Greece. The Revolution made a difference to him, and he 
received his commission as chef de bataillon in the 56th Regiment. 
Some five years later he retired, but survived down to the year 
1862. The second volume may be read with pleasure, and, to an 
Englishman at least, shows more of the “high and chivalrous 
temper” which the editor sees in the whole book. 
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W. Holman Bentley. By his Widow. (R.T.S. 6s. net.)—Dr. 
Bentley went out to the Congo in 1879; he left it for the last 
time in 1904, and died some fifteen months later. His labours 
met with considerable success ; and the public has the opportunity 
of reading of them as described by himself in his *‘ Pioneering on 
the Congo.” Dr. Bentley took a wider outlook than the 
missionary is sometimes equal to. He interested himself in 
the various aspects of native life. In this biography we have 
many proofs of the keenness and common-sense with which he 
was accustomed to observe. Much of his time was given to the 
work of translation. To this he devoted himself with his usual 
thoroughness. He appreciated, and did not seek to evade, the 
difficulties which beset the attempt to transfer ideas from one 
language to another, when these occupy what may be described 
as different levels of thought. In 1893 the New Testament was 
finished. He afterwards worked on parts of the Old Testament. 
The “Church Rules” adopted at Waltson, the station where Dr. 
Bentley spent the greater part of his missionary life, are note- 
worthy. The restriction on slavery is positive. A Christian may 
not buy or sell a human being. If a slave is given to him, or 
comes by way of inheritance, he must be freed. A convert may 
be accepted with more than one wife, but he must not bear office. 
On the other hand, he is not commanded, but is forbidden, to 
put them away. “The Lord Jesus has taught us that a man 
shall not put away his wife for any other cause except adultery.” 


Genesis: a@ Devotional Commentary. By the Rev. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, D.D. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This is a volume of the 
excellent series of “ Devotional Commentaries” appearing under 
the editorship of the Rev. A. R. Buckland. The treatment 
is not critical, but the reader is referred to representative works 
which give the two sides. One observation may be made, that 
for devotional purposes a certain amount of critical discrimination 
in the treatment of the book is necessary. It is a relief certainly 
to be able to regard the hideous story in Genesis xix. as a 
folk-tale originated by Hebrew race-hatred of Moabites and 
Ammonites. 


Tritton: the Place and the Family. By J. Herbert Tritton. 
(Arthur L. Humphreys. 21s. net.)—“I must carefully guard 
myself,” writes our author, “from being open to the charge of 
attempting to trace any genealogical succession ” from the remote 
times to which he carries back his researches. He gives us 
particulars about the place-name, which belongs, he thinks, to 
East Kent. The genealogical and biographical matter refers to 
comparatively recent times. For the name a more than reputable 
antiquity can be claimed. The first four Archbishops of Canterbury 
were Roman monks; the fifth was Trithona, “incorrectly called 
Frithona,” whose name in religion was “ Deusdedit.” Dugdale 
speaks of him as the “first English Prelate.” When we come to 
Norman times we find “Tritton” as it is now spelt. As we 
proceed it becomes more common, and in the seventeenth century 
what may be called the information about the family is more 
definite. This volume, while specially appealing to all who bear 
the name, is not without interest to the general reader. 


Through Jamaica with a Kodak. By Alfred Leader. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)—After some notes on Bristol, which, 
though scarcely relevant, we are glad to have, and a brief account 
of the voyage out, Mr. Leader begins with his proper subject. 
This is the scenery, the industry, and the population, white and 
coloured, of the island. Perhaps among the population should be 
reckoned the ants, cockroaches, flies, and the insects generally, 
making up as they do an important element in life. Other topics 
are dealt with in the volume, and in an interesting way. The 
illustrations are excellent. 





Meredith, O.M., Compiled by Arundell Esdaile (W. T. 
6s. net), seems to be a careful and complete piece of work. It 
has for frontispiece an excellent photograph. 


Spencer, 


New Epitions.—G@oethe’s Life at Weimar, 1775-1779. By G. H. 
Lewes. (Greening and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a reprint of a 
part of Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe,” a part which is very reasonably 
believed to be specially attractive in itself. The whole “Life” is 
bulky, and contains much which the average reader will not care 
about.—In the “World’s Classics” (H. Frowde, 1s. net per 
vol.) we have Poems of George Herbert, with Introduction by 
Arthur Waugh; The Town, by Leigh Hunt, with Introduction and 
Notes by Austin Dobson, who is very much at home in the 
subject; Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens (the fifth volume 
in the “ Works of Charles Dickens ”). 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 100.) 


Educational Lustitutions. 


for the first Five Years under the for 80 years 
Society's 


to the Secretary. 





LIBERTY & CO. SUMMER SALE 


PRICE PRICE 
LisT JULY 15th to 27th LisT 
POST Regent Street London POST 
FREE FREE 


LIBERTY & CO. SUMMER SALE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 


£16,000,000. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3l1st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. ,° 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1838. 


NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT ) 
INSTITUTION | %**_cos* of rite for Tenfet on | 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, aud other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Assurances at very low premiums Average —_) Over £2 2s. per 
cent, per annum, 
advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 25 PALL MALL. LONDON, s.W 
i] ’ a We 


H AM P TON S 


Invite your inspection of their various 
new Specimen Rooms, the 


Decorations & Furniture 
of which exemplify Hampton & Sons’ 
Original and Inexpensive 


Interpretations of the 
Classic English Styles 


that are now attracting so much attention. 














Only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, .S.W. 
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Barton (F. T.), Terriers, their Points and Management, cr 8vo (Long) net 

Beard (J. R.), The Secret Fancies of a Business Man, cr 8vo 

(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
(Greening) net 
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Bland (R. H_), Moods and Memories, 16mo ......... 
Blaschke’s Medizinisches Deutsch-Englisch, er 8v (Churchill) net 
Blundell (O.), Ancieut Catholic Homes of Scotland ...(Burus & Oates) net 
Calvert (A. F.), Cordova, Cr 8VO ..........660 cee ceeeeeee ones cocmnanenianits (Lane) net 
Campbell (Mrs. V.), Ferriby : a Novel, cr 8vo . ..(Methuen) 
Cockle (E.), Leadiug Cases in the Law of Evidence, With Notes, er 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 
(K. Paul) 


Pauw 


7-7 


Combes (L. De), The Finding of the Cross, 8vo 
Corner (E. M.), Diseases of the Male Generative Organs, cr Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Cradock (C.), Whispers from the Fleet, er 8vo . (Simpkin) net 
Dodygsou (KE. S.), The Leicarragan Verb, roy 8vo (Oxt ord Univ, Press) net 1 
Down (P. B.), Electrician Handy Copper Wire, Wire Tables, and For- 

mulae, l2mo (Electrician) net 
Fuller (J. F. C.), The Star in the West, er 8vo.... ..(W. Scott) net 
Gordon (W. J.), Manual of British Grasses, cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 
Gray (L.). Eos, and other Poems, 12mo .(K,. Paul) net 
Gunter (A. U.), Doctor Burton : a Novel, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 
Haig (G.), Cavalry Studies, cr 8vo.. ..(Rees) net 
Hake (A, E.) and Murray (D. C.), The ‘Eternal ‘Dawn, « cr 8vo (Everett) 
Hart (A. J.) and Hunt (i. L.), Guide to Probate, er svo ......(Simpkin) net 
Hutchinson (A. L. , The Limit of Wealth, cr 8vo neoiedied ..( Maemillan) net 
Janet (P.), The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, ¢ er 8vo. ..(Macmillan) net 
Jones (E. A.), Old Knglish Gold Plate, 4to.. ..(Bemrose) net 
Kermode (P, 7 C.), Maux Crosses, 4to ...... ..(Bemrose) net 
Laws of Cricket, Illustrated by C, Crombie, folio. (K. Paul) net 
Loyola (M.), Home for Good, er 8vo Burus & Oates) net 
Lynidin (W. P.), Military Map- Reading Simply Explaiued, er Svo (Rees) net 
Mathers (H.), The Pirouette, and other Stories, er svo......(Disby & Long) 
Matthews (F. H.), Priuciples of Intellectual Education, cr Svo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 

Moore (A. T.), Notes for the Tactical Fitness Examination, .(Rees) net 
Nixon (A.) and Stagg (J. H.), Accounting and Banking, Svo . .. (Longmans) 
Nuun (1, P.), The Aim and Achievements of Scientific Method, 8vo 

(My vemillan) net 
..(Stevens & Sons) 12/6 

(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
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Palmer (F. B.), Peerage Law in England, 8vo .., 
Pemberton (M.), The Lodestar, cr 8vo 
Prior (J.), A Walking Gentleman, cr 8vo . (Constable) 6/0 
Reid (G. A.), Sociological Papers, Vol. IIT. “gto (Macmillan) net 10/6 
— (W.), The Date of the First Shapiug of the Cuchulainn Saga, 
eommenien oe net 3/0 
S. Clark) 
“ti sotetonh net 
...(Constable) 
song mans) net 
(Constable) 
(Methuen) 
(Fifield) net 
(Longmans) net 
(Methuen) 


a_i . ). sUnderstudies a Novel, er 8vo 
Sayers (H. M.), Brakes for Tramway Cars, 8vo 
Seton (G. G.), Nimrod’s Wife, er 8vo 

Sharp (A.), Balancing of Engines, 8vo 

Sau iD (E.), Nicolete: a Novel, er 8vo .. 

Smit . H.), Miss Mona, er 8vo 

Stirne : ‘ n ), The Ego and his Own, 12ino 
Tyrrell (G.), Through Seylla and Charybdis, er 8vo............ 
Vincent (J. E.), Through East Anylia in a Motor Car, cr 8vo ... 
Whishaw (F.), The Secret Syndicate, er 8vo 

White (F. M.), A Fatal Dose, er Svo.. 

Wilcox (E. V.), Farin Animals, 8v0 ..........ccccecceeseeeeecee ses 


..(Ward & Lock) 
..(Constable) net 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


% lb, and Xilb. Tins. 


13s. por Iib.—in 1 iby 


Major Water WINGFIELD writes :—*‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounce! by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


A RTHOG (N. Wales)—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 

from July 12th. charming COUNTRY HOUSE, with every modern con- 
standing in its owa wikl grouuds, in beautiful scenery, fing Cader 
Tdris ; fivé minutes from Barmouth Junction ; three large sitting. seven bed 
rooms (for 15), dark-room; piano; three w.c, "sg. Xe, ; sea and mountain air; 
Bathing, Boating. , Fishing, Golf, &e.—“* F. D. C.,”" Eccles Vicarsgze, Manchester. 


Vemence ; 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IBWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is now VACANT, and the 
Governors will be prepared to receive applications for the post. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the British 
Empire. 

Salary £200 per annum, exclusive of house, fuel, 
protits that may arise frow Boarding. Mixed School. 

The Governors are also prepared to appoint au ASSISTANT-MASTER 
and an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for general Form Subjects, ut saluries of 
£140 and £120 per annum respectively. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent on or before 30th July to the 
SECRETARY, Kibworth, Leicester. 


q] Sev aesers * 


and light, and of any 


GHAM., 


OF BIRMI NG 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend, £500 per annum. The successful 
Candidate will be required to enter on his duties on October Ist, 1907. 

Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before September Lith, 1907. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MOBLEY, Secretary. 





OCR FF O F LOND OY, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 1} IL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
undermentioned posts at the Avery Hill Training College for Women, 
Eltham, Keut :— 

(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH, with French as a subsj. 
diary subject. A knowledge of phonetics is desirable. 
(2) ASSISTANT MISTRESS” OF METHOD, A knowledge of infant 
school work is desirable. 

The salary attaching to each of these posts will be £130 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £170 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appoiutmeut, from the Clerk of the London € ounty 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on July 24th, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualific atiog 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West. 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 1{d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s, 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the Loudon County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
12th July, 1907, 


NORTHAMPTON AND COUNTY 





SECONDARY 
DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of a MASTER to take 
charge of the above School during a transitional perio] of two years or there. 
abouts. Salary, £150 per annum, with Capitation Fees amounting at the 
present time to about £20). Applicants must be Graduates of sme University 
in the United Kingdom ; they must have had Secondary Day School experi- 
ence, and will be eligible to make application for the position of Hea l-Muster 
when that post is filled by the new Governing Body when appointed. Duties 
to commence forthwith.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experi- 
ence, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent 
not later than Saturday the 27th July, 1907, addressed to the Clerk to the 
Governors, G. C. WELLS, Esq., 2 St. Giles Square, Northampton. 


Fp ssurcH PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 








FOR 
4 THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

It is proposed to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LADY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of UNIVERSITY WOMEN STUDENTS and MISTRESS of 
METHOD. Salary at the rate of £300 per annum. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University, aud previous experience in the training 
of Students is desirable. The successful candidate will be required to take 
up the duties of the office on Ist October next, or as soon thereafter as may 

> arranged. 

Applications, accompanie 1 by 60 copies of three recent testimonials, shoull 
he addressed, not later than Ist September next, to the DIRECTOR OF 
STUDIES, 16 Chambers Street, Edinburgh, from whom a statement of the 


duties of the office and the conditions of the appointment may be obtaine: = 


K B2PrviaL 


OF LAW, CAIRO. 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION INVITES APPLICA. 
TIONS for the post of LECTURER in ECONOMICS in the Euglish Section 
of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. Salary, £615 (£E¢.600), rising to 
#20 (£Ey.8°0) perannum. Preference will be given to candidates who, iu 
addition to possessing high academic qualitications in Economics, have a Law 
Degree or other legai qualification, Candidates should not Le more than 35 
years of age. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies ouly of testimonials, to be sevt before July 3ist, 1907, to DOUGLAS 
DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, East Lothian, to whom candidates may apply by 
letter for further information. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43,45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
The post of HEAD-MISIrRESS will be VAC after Christmas.— 
Information may be obtained from the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, at the 
above address, 


QHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL— 
APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED for the post of ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY to the Shanghai Municipal Council, Shanghai. Salary about 
£600 a year, with allowances, Age about 30 or over. Legal training preferred, 
—Applications to be sent to JOHN POOK and CO., 63 Leadenhall Suree t,E.C, 


NMRADUATE of EDINBURGH and CAMBRIDGE, 

passed lawyer, DESIRES WORK, SECRETARIAL or LITERARY, 
England or abroad, August and | aia, 200, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 


ANTED by MEDICAL MAN, B.A., M.B.Cantab., 

ged 40, a post as MEDICAL OFFICER to a School or Public 

Restitution Ben 98, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 


| Ae REQUIRES in september 
SECRETARY in School or Public Institution. 
~Box 199, 


SCHOOL 











Residential Post as 
Thoroughly trained 
and experienced, References. The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 


MERICAN GENTLEM AN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESEN TATIVE to devote person: attentiou to their inte re sts 
or other matters A. the U.S. Keferences.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOC H, “Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, em, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ciNa's COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in ARTS, LAWS, SCTENCE, 
ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at Composition Fees, or 
Studevts may attend the Separate Classes. Preparation for all Examinations 
of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM CUMMENCES OCTOBER 2np, 1907. 
For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C 
WOMEN’S DEPARTME NT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2np, 1907, 
_ Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Keusington S: quare. 


{UY’S HOSPITAL—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (ALB. 


London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, Loudon Bridge, 8.E. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, SCHO 


yy LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life a nd physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. ea 
SCHOOL. 
Ss ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses ; beantiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class L. - a 2 28 ere 

\AKHILL SCHOOL, for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
( 9 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon Common, S.W.—Resident and Day 
Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern education, with individual 
attevtion. Sole Charge taken of Colonial and Indian children. Visiting 
specialists. Resident French Mistress. Autumn Term Sept. 24th—Dec. 20th. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Vicar of Wimbledon and others. 
PRINCIPALS : Miss HEAD and Miss D. V. STEPHENS, There is a 
Vacancy for a Pupil of the age of 15 or over who would be received at a 
reduced fee and prepared for a University Examination in return for some 
help with backward pupi!s, given under the supervision of the Principals, 





- ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

J (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, RECEIVES, in Comfortable Home in 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or SEE LONDON, 
Coaching in Literature, Art-History, Languages. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, c/o Young’s Library, 165 
Kensington High Street, Ww. : a Ate : . 
St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 

With Title of L.L.A, 

Nor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, 
MmyHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holleway Colleges, and others, 
SS"; MARGARET'S, POLMON'T, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK) Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &&.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. _ 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. HKegistered by Board of Education, Column B. 

















ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommendsa COUNTRY 
HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy; gravel soil. 
Kutire Charge and Tuition of Children. Lady Pupils for poultry-farming and 
dontestic economy. ‘Tennis; ponv.—Apply Lady BEA\ MONT, Swannington, 
Leicester: or Miss ALLSOP P, Hill Farm Binzalow. Botler, Hants. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses ou application. 


(joRRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymopasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


Qvsse HILLS. 
K GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
LUsSEUX. The HALF TERM began on THURSDAY, June 13th. 


'}\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The Rev. and Mrs. 
H. SAYERS have now VACANCY in their Home School for GIRL, 
14-16. French and German (conversational) by Resident Parisian and English 
Governesses. Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Violin, &c. Every care and atten- 
tion; entire charge if required. Beautifal grounds, healthy country. Highly 
recommeuded by parents. -—Bluntisham Rectory, St. Ives, Hunts 

















EADING CHURCH HIGH SCHOUL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON, Newnham College. 
The Daughters of Gentlemen received as Boarders by Miss M. MUSSON, 


at Cintra Lodge, Reading. High and bracing situation. Resident French 


Governess, 


POLKESTONE.— ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


the = GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium, Large Staif of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss LL. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 








H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


_ Summer Holidays July 2tth to September 23rd. 
YANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
J BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RLPON. Church 

of Eugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—Principals, 

Miss BOYCUTT aud Miss TARVER, 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visitivg Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N.~ Principala — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistanta, O jects—To train Educated 
Wemen as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All bravches aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Mediala, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
“a with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrange: for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Systew, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


r= EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) ' 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantayes for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies iu residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


Op HOUSE, HEENK, WOR'THING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home. Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visitin 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, an 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymnasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis. Exceptional health record. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 

{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Minas WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 









































Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies 


hg ht gd RNE.—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 

ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists, 
a ey ee Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 


‘'T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lives. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils popes for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


YO. CLERGYMEN, PROFESSIONAL MEN. —A 
SCHOLARSHIP value £60 off school fees, given by a Lady in a very 
private Home School of high social standing, will he VACANT in September, 
The highest general education and facilities for Languages, Music, *ainting, 
&c.—“ SCHOLARSHIP,” care of BK, Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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T MONICA’ 
re SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 5.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 
Prospectus on application. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


Miss BERVON. 





BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. JAMES, “‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 

~ WOOD 





“ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T, NEILD, OLA. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


York. 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 

BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 











BOYS’ 
ps GRAMMAR ~ SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 
The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 
graded. 

By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cc ‘ambridge. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in Septem- 
ber. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exurertion Roap, 8.W.) 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Enginee rs, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a “ Se hooi of the Univer- 
sity of London” in the Faculty of Engiueering. Fee for a full Associateship 
Course, £36 per Session. Professors :— 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. E. Darsy, M.A., re M. Inst.C. E- 
acl W. E. Ayrron, F.RB.S., Ps res: 
Electrical Engineering ... es ad { inst EE N Past Pr 
Chemistry .. H. E. Armsrrone, Ph.D. LL.D., F.R.S 
Mechanics and Mathematics O. Hewxict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonarp Srreet, Cirr Roap, E.C.) 
A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fee 3, £20 
per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 


Physics and Electrical Engineering . Sitvanus P. Tuompson, D.Sc., F.B.S., 


Principal of the College. 
Mechanical agheenting | and Mathe. E. G. Coxer, M.A., D.Sc., M.Inst. MLE. 
matics 


Chemistry R. Mevpo.a, F.B.8., F.1.C, 


City and Guilds of Sete Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, - F 
Head-Master—CHAKLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 2nd SEPTE MBER, 1907. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to 
Mr. THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh ; Messrs. BRYCE’S Se lect Library, 
29 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; Messrs. D. BRYCE and SON, 133 West 
Campbell Street, Glasgow; Mr. A. Mac INTYRE, 120 x Street, Glasgow ; 
the HEAD-MASTER,;; or to THOS, J. YOU NG, .L.8., Secretary. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 


1j PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 


cITy 














}4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March uext,— 
Apply The BURSAR 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, OuUWTtE BAY. 


Head-Master: T. G, OSBORN 
Yhe Board of Governors will be glad to GECEIVE ‘APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, ao perfectly self-cured 
poh rend of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, Established 1890, 





—— 


RCrAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGR 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, tg, 
i arming aod Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, aa c apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock a. District. 
NEXT eneaeen” BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


} “EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead) 


Mr. STALLARD has "REMOVED the — to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Se holarships g gained at the Public 

SCHO 0 L, 


Schools in the last ten years. 
ILKLEY., 
REMOVA 


JV HARFEDALE 
NOTICE OF 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. 10th, EXCELLENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILKLEY FOR SALE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. 


Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 





sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal- Master, C. W. AT INSON, M.A. Cantab. 
{ELST ED SCHOOL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 18. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. L ss EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 





S HALFORD PAR K, near GUILDFORD.—S1T, 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 
{VALMOUTH.— Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
Bs fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
| EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A smali Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Cl ~~ and Modern sides. VACA 








NCIES in School House and Junior House, 
or Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


QBeRKHAMSTE E D SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 


Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
| OOTHAM YORK. 


SCHOOL, 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


SEVERAL ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examina- 
tion July 23rd-25th.—Apply, Rev. Dr. FLECKER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

Open to boys joining Se oh tember 20th, as to others, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL for boys ‘from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Hea:l-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
Ss New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate ee wed SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 
York. 


HEAD- MAS] ER, St. Peter's School, 
sur ON VALENCE SC HOOL, . KENT. —Governors, the 























DEC EMBER 4th to 6th. 





Apply to 





WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
rifle range. een ial advantages to 

y HEAD-MASTER, 


G KE, 


tions. Classical and Modern sides. 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, 
Sons of Nuval aud Military Oilicers and Clergymen.—App 


> EM BR OK L O 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every at attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petar receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delic ate boys (17 to 19) preferre: Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debatin; siestaty. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


\HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS —Mr. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. 8. CHALLEN. 

Sa me os § School for Boys from 7-14. Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Mai uidenhead. 35 > acres of ~~ ne -bath, — ony tives i 














H. E. WOOD, B.A, 
Healthy 
fives 








“ ‘OUTHLEA ” MALVERN. nie, 
PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for the Public Schools and Navy. 
air, over 300 ft. above sea-level. Drainage certified. Gymnasium, 








courts, cricket-field adjoining the house, swimming-baths adjacent,— 
Prospectus on application, 
FOREIGN. 


{ IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English rets.—Mlle, WALKEB (Registered), Quai Bérigny, 
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ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
, mnasium. Practical Cookery and ressmaking. Only French spoken. 

ighest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mile. Expulson 
js now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Trench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
D Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address : BRITISH CH APLAIN, Dieppe. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMo.pstr., 
} RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms, Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 


VHAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 


HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 














Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combiaed with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially delicate or Colonial children,—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED, CERESOLE, 


M UORREN, near 
5,400 feet above sea-level, 

Apply for pamphlet ov AND HOTEL DES ALPES. 
JNTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 
Splendid centre for Mountain- 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 


suitable for 











cil Interlaken, 
SWLTZERLAND. 
Beautiful health resort. 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Tiiun, 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Besorns in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the ace of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ag 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
ey (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptora, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C, Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p. 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


143 Cannon 






ts, Street, 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATLIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. carefully typed from 
9d. per 1,000 words. All kinds Scientific and Literary Work. Transla 
tions, Manifolding, Shorthand. Ladies trained for Secretarial Posts.— 
KAT E BELT, 34 Piccadilly Circus, W. Telephone, 14416 Central. 
N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
a 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258. Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreigu Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 











TPRBWRIPTIN G WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Buth, Massage 
and Electricity. 





| yEVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hote! or boarding-house. Braciug climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 15s. 


weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 
HPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Modicaland Nursing treatment, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 

















HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
—- ——_—____— —— - ——__—_ —_———.—— 

H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxuzn, Lonpos. Codes: Usicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALFrarp Grason. 
Price 2s. 6d, each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W, 
N USIC BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
4 Foreign) post-tree by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 
Schools. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20,000 standard 
and current publications, post-free, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea, 


| OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill’s Poems, 

3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or '43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 
1536; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer’s Henry VIIIL., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied, Catalogues free-—HOLLAND BRKOS,, Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


Pete = sae OF DISTINCTION- 
q Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphiet, and other Printing at 
Keasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.— 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4114 Harrow 
Koad, London, W. Telephone: 2303 Paddington. 


{‘ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 











FASTEST TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and the 
——— CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 
TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to the Canadian Parific 
Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 5.W., 67 King William 





CANADA. | Street EC’ 
THROUGH TICKETS | via 
CHINA, 27 AUS 


or Local Agents. 
CANADA to JAPAN, days ; 
RALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
VATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38, 7d.; 4) Ib,, 3s. 10d,; 
»Ib., 4s. 1d.; 54 b., 4s. 5d. ; and 6Ib., 4s. 10d. 


Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Swnply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. / 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Fanded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


£9) 19s. 6d4—-NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
o~ NO NIGHT TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET, 


»” 





days ; 








Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite, 


» at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


HYAM & 
Als 
; OLDEST AND BEST. . 


rHE 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


ADAM S’S 
use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and ali 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especia 
in hot weather, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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The List of Applications will be Closed on or before 23rd July, 


——————» 


1907. 





SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Registered in Tokyo on 7th December, 1906, 


LIMITED, 








ISSUE OF 4,000,000 5 PER CENT. STERLING BONDS. 





Principal and Interest unconditionally guaranteed by the IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, 





In Bonds to Bearer at £20, £100, and £209, with half-yearly coupons attached for Interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per.annum, payable 5th February and 5th August. 

The Bonds are repayable within 25 years from the date of issue, but the Company has the right at any time 
after 10 years from the date of issue to redeem at par the whole, or part by drawings on giving six 
months’ notice, or by purchase, if the price is below par. 


A coupon for full six months’ interest payable 5th February, 1908, will be attached to the Scrip. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE £97 PER CENT. 





PARR’S BANK LIMITED, THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, AND THE 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
as Agents for the INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LIMITED, which is duly authorised to make this issue, are prepared to 
receive Subscriptions for the above £4,000,000 of Bonds, payable as follows :— 


£5 per cent. on Application. 
£20 per cent. on Allotment. 
£20 per cent. on 17th September, 1907. 
£15 per cent. on 21st October, 1907. 


£15 per cent. on 19th December, 1907. 
£22 per cent. on 20th January, 1908. 


£97 per cent. 


Subscriptions must be for £100 nominal or any multiple thereof. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on any instalment date under d scount at the rate of 3 per 


cent. 


per annum. 





The South’ Manchurian Railway Company, Limited, is a Joint Stock Com- 
pany created under Imperial Japanese Government Ordinance No. 142, promul- 
gated on 8th June, 1906, to take over and operate the Railway between Tairen 
(Dalny) and Changchun, including branch lines, also the line between Autung 
and Mukden, and the rich coal mines of Fushun and Yentai. The Companv 
took over the Railways and the Mines from the Government on the 3lst March 
of this vear. 

The Tairen (Dalny) and Changehun line and its branches (having an aggre- 
gate length of about 508 English miles) are held under a Concession from the 
Imperial Chinese Government fora term of about 75 years still to run, but the 
Chinese Government has an option to purchase these Railways on payment of 
the outlay upon them. This option, however, cannot be exercised for a con- 
siderable time after the due date of the Bonds. 

The Antung-Mukden Railway (about 188 English miles), is held under treaty 
stipulations between Japan and China for a term of 18 years from 22nd 
December, 1905, after which this Railway may be sold to the Imperial Chinese 
Government at a price to be determined by arbitration. 

The Capital of the Company is 200,000,000 Yen (about £20,000,000), divided 
into 1,000,000 Shares of 200 Yen (about £20) each. The Imperial Japanese 
Government received from the Company and retains 50,000 fully paid Shares. 

Of the remaining half of the Share Capital, 109,000 Shares were issued and 
subscribed in Tokyo. On these Shares 10 per cent. has been called and paid up. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Directors of the Company are appointed 
by the Imperial Japanese Government. The Government supervises the busi- 
ness of the Company and appoints a Special Comptroller for this purpose. 

The Coal Mines which are situated at Fushun and Yentai are considered to 
be extremely valuable. At Fushun seams of 50 and even over 10) feet of Cou 
of excellent quality have been found. The output is expected to reach 4,000 
tons a day, for which there is a ready market. 

The proceeds of the Bonds will be devoted to the following works, viz. :— 

Converting the Tairen-Changchun line and branches from 3 ft. 6in. gauge 
to 4ft. 84in. gauge, which is identical with the gauge of the Chinese 
and Korean Railway systems. 

Converting the light Railway from Antung to Mukden into a permanent 
line identical with the other parts of the system. 

Providing a new and complete equipment of locomotives and rolling 
stock. 

Doubling of the track between Tairen (Dalny) and Suchatun, a distance 
of about 256 English miles. 

Harbour Works at Tairen (Dalny). 

Water Transport and Works counected with 
houses, &c. 

The conversion of the whole system from narrow to broad gauge, similar to 
that of the Chinese and Korean Railways, is to be completed within three 
years. 

“An agreement has been concluded for the conveyance of through traffic over 
the Siberian Railways and the South Manchurian Railways, vid Harbin, which 
will take effect at an early date. 

The Imperial Japanese Government is of opinion that the Railways will be 
the means of developing the great resources of Manchuria, to the benefit of 
the trade of all nations on an equal footing, and that the return on all the 
Capital invested iu the South Manchurian Railway Company, Limited, will be 
satisfactory. 

The Bonds have the unconditional guarantee of the Imperial Japanese 
Government both as to interest and repayment of principal. This guarantee 
will be stated in each Bond, which will be countersigned on bebalf of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. 

The Bonds are repayable within 25 years from the date of issue, but the 
Company has the right at any time after 10 years from the date of issue, to 
redeem at par the whole, or part by drawings on giving six months’ notice, or 
by purchase if the price is below par. Should the Antung-Mukden line be 
sold as above mentioned, the proceeds of sale will be applied towards 
redemption of all present and future issues of bouds of the Company which 
may then be outstanding. 

The payment of the Coupons and repayment of the Bonds will be mae in 
London, at the office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. Partial redemption will be effected by drawings in the 
usual manner at the office of the said Bank. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for a full half-year's 
interest payable 5th February, 1908, will be delivered as soon as possible in 
exchange tor the Allotment Letters and Bankers’ receipts, and Bouds will in 
due course be delivered in exchange for Scrip Certificates. 

Application must be made on the enclosed form accompanied by the deposit 
of £5 per cent, 


Collieries, and Ware- 





If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, and if onlya 
portion of the amount applied for be allotted the balance of the deposit will be 
appropriated towards payment of the amount due on ailotment. 

Failure to pay any of the instalmeuts at due dates will render all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

An official settlement and quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be 
applied for in due course. 

Certified translations of the Law and Ordinance creating the South Man- 
churian Railway Company, Limited, the Bye-laws of the Company, and of the 
Law and Ordinance authorising the issne of this Loan, with the guarantee as 
to principal and interest by the Imperial Japanese Government, also of the 
Treaty of December, 1905, and Additional Agreement between Japan and 
China, may be seen at the offices of Messrs. Alfred Bright aud Sons, Solicitors, 
15 George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the issuing 
Banks—viz., Parr's Bank Limited, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and 
Branches; The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.; The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C.; and from Messrs. Panmure Gordon & Co., 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 

London, 19th July, 1907. 

Copy of Letter from the Jip Amb dor in London, 
Japanese Embassy, London, 19th July, 1907. 





GENTLEMEN,— 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment have agreed and undertaken to guarantee the due payment of 
principal and iuterest of the proposed issue of Bonds by The South 
Manchurian Railway Company, Limited, as stated in the Prospectus 
dated 19th July, 1907, and that such guarantee will be embodied in the 
Bonds which will be countersigned by me on behalf of the Imperial 
Government. r 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) JUTARO KOMURA, 
His Imperial Japanese Majesty's Ambassador 
To Extraordinary aud Plenipotentiary. 

Parr’s Bank Limited, 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 

London. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 
Subscriptions must be for £100 nominal or any multiple thereof. 


SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITE), 
Five per cent. Sterling Bonds for £4,000,000 


At 97 per cent. 
Principal and Interest unconditionally guaranteed by the Imperial Japanese 
Government. 
To Parn’s Bang Limitep, 
Tue Honerone anp SuHancual BangrxG Corporation, 
Tue Yoxouama Specie Bang, Limrrep, 

I/We request that you will allot to me/us £.............. of the above Issue in 
accordance with the Prospectus dated 19th July, 1907, upon which I/we have 
paid the Deposit of £.............. being at the rate of Five per cent., aud L we 
engage to accept the same, or any less amount which you may allot to we 08 
and to make the remaining payments thereon in Cash in terms of the Fro- 
spectus, 

Note.—Please write | Ordinary Signature. 
distinctly. | 
(Add whether Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, and | 
Title if any.) | Address....... 


- London, 


Name (in full) 


July, 1907. 


All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘“tand Co.” 
4 separate Cheque must accompany each application. 
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The TYPEWRITER 


BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for illustrated Bookict. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 


Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, C.C. 


Branches in all Large Towns. 


for 


Mild, 1s. 
Medium, 1s. 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. , . ° ° ° 


John Player and Sons, 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


Its purity, 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


8d. 
6d. 


j-lb. Tin ; 
t-lb. Tin ; 


per 


per 


Sd. per oz. 
4\d. per oz 


THE MEDIUM IS THE MOST POPULAR. 


Nottingham, will forward testing 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LO 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £65,000,000. 


NDON. 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
in 1596, 
Jacques, B.D. 





Recommended by Dr. H. 


Tins, 1/3, 
| HOowARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shoefficid. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. 
who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse 


Guaranteed 
Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kintoa 


2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


Per Doren. 
Bots, 4- Bots. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
hight Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 


14/6 28/3 


bottle, Ou comparison it ‘will be 
fuund very superior to wine 
uswully sold at higher prices. 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly inereas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Proviuces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
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8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Lotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEKCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


wary SUITOFRIEZE 
colour FADED BRACKEN 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


“CASES” FOR BINDING | 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or 


Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
paid. 





carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 Cpenge 5 St. Capaen 








“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CoRrNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs 
BRENTANO, York, 
U.S.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Duilding, U.S.A. ; 
Liprary, 224 Jue de Rivoli, 
HaroLtp A, WILSON COMPANY, 
King Street West, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING Deport, Cauirv and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND SONS, 


Street, Doston, 


Union New 


Square, 


and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 


ANI'S 
‘aris; THE 
Ltp., 35 


Chicago, GALIGN 


Toronto, 
Catherine 


Canada ; 


Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
anp GotTcn, Melbourne, 
Perth, PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


Sydney, Brisha ne, 
West Australia ; 








1 WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND. 


and W,C, RiaBy, Adelaide, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroal can order from the local 
oe * Agent. Where there 1 no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-ciass Store will oblaca from 
“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


LITTLE CRIPPER’ CARDEN WALKING 


TICK consists of cane, with lever at one end 
pi jaws at the other by means a wire down 
centre. Cuts and holds flowers and fruit, pranes 
and draws weeds, saves stooping, climbing, soiled 
hands, and trampled beds. Recommended by Editors 
of F ell, Queen, Garden, &. Sharpened aud repaired 
free for two years, Price, 5s.; plated, 7s. 6d. 

Special terms for Bazaars on application, 

Ask your Lronmonger,or on approval, post-tree, ‘or 
C. HARRIS (Dept. 6), Engineer, Leicester 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
419 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fire. 

Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
BunGvary. 

Personat ACCIDENT, 

Fipetity GUARANTEE, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bovok- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


SCALE OF CHARGES 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STRAND. 


FOR 





Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 GuiInnaa 
Pid 06 9000000000808 00000 owe LIZZ VO 
Half-l’age (Column) ......... 66 
Quarter-Page ( Hall-C elamn) .» 3&8 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 ¥ 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... Liv 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

BOND acannccsensetesatssss 8 8 J 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......sseceecees £1616 0 

Inside Page .....ccecesecerees 141k 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column: half- 
widtu), ds.; and ls. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an average Lice ve cords 
Narrow column, one-tuird width of page, Ss. an ineh, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across Lwu barrow columns, LWo-Llirds Wiutuol page, 
lés. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
lds. an inch 
Dispiayed AdverUsements according to space, 
Terms; new 
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WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE 


Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., 


Author of “Cavalry : its Past and Future,” “ Evolution of Modern 
Strategy from 18th Century to Present Time,” &c, 


With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sranparp says :—“ An original and well-considered attempt to break 
away from the narrow basis on which too much of our military thought is 
conducted. The book should be on the shelves of every thoughtful soldier or 
civilian who studies the science of war. Whether the student accepts its con- 
clusions or not is of little consequence; if he reasons from Colonel Maude’s 
premises along his own lines, he cannot fail to find that mew ideas and fresh 
conceptions have been added to his own. In the width of Colonel Maude’s 
outlook lies the value of his work.” 


The Dariy News says :—‘‘ There is in Colonel Maude'’s book a vast amount 
of interesting and valuable information of which the best is derived from the 
author's professional knowledge, and that is good indeed ; commonsense well 
expressed......It is entertaining and delightfully stimulating.” 


The Patt. Matt Gazerre says:—*‘Colonel Maude’s boek is well worth 
reading. He is one of the best informed, one of the most thoughtful and most 
original, of our military writers. Such a man has a right to a hearinz...... 
The book deals with matters of first importance, and whether the author's 
contentions are accepted or not, no ove can read it without learning something 
of the real conditions under which wars are waged and battles won, and 
having his attention called to many factors in our own national defence 
problems, which are often left out of account by politicians and Army 
reformers.”’ 

The Wrstminster GazeTtr says:—‘ This extraordinarily comprehensive 
work.......1t should be read by every thoug shtful man, civilian as well as 
military, aud none can fail to profit by reading it.’ 


The Scotsmaw says :—‘‘ Colonel Maude’s work is replete with interest for 
thoughtful readers in the nae A civilian could not read it without learning 
much concerning the nature and tendency of modern military exigencies.” 


The VoLuNTRER Service GAZerre says 


that a worthy estimate of ‘ War, and the World's Life,’ can only be obtained 
by reading the book, which will appeal strongly to the thinking section of the 
public.” 


The CASE of SIR JOHN FASTOLF, 


and other Historical Studies. By D. WALLACE DUTHIE, 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Trinune says :—‘* The author has not only au historical sense, bat a 
vivid and humorous style, two qualities which put new life into dead bones. 
His ‘ Case of Sir John Fastolf’ is a very interesting biographical sketch, and 
the other studies make up an enjoyable volume.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., a 5 Waterloo Place, 8 3. W.. 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XL. A Champion. By 


Rorueran Huxst. 


THE SECOND COTTAGE EXHIBITION AT LETCHWORTH. 
THE CONDITION OF POLO. 
THE GENUS GILLIE. 


AN IRISH STUD-FARM. Illustrated. 
NOTES ON BISLEY. _ Lilustrated. 
THE GUELDER ROSES. Illustrated. 


The Turf—Kennel— Shooting—Polo— Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—jfrom 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked *“* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, *‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
¢ and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





‘We can vunl esitatingly affirm | 
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THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Vol. LXIV. JULY, 1907. No. 128, 


CONTENTS. 


I, THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DURHAM. 


II. ST. DAVID AND THE EARLY WELSH SAINTS. By 
Herbert M. Vaughan. 


III. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER. 


IV. EVOLUTION AND MORALITY. By F. B. Jevons, 
D.Litt., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


V. THE THEOLOGY OF THE WISDOM LITERATURE. 


VI. THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE ABBEYS. By M, 
Bramston. 


VII. BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN. 
VII THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


The Subscription Rate is now ros. per annum post-free, 
instead of 20s., payable to the Publishers in advance. 


Single Copies 3s., instead of 6s. 


The “ Church Quarterly Review” may be obtained from any 


Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, London, E.C. 


ELKINGTON £<£o. 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogucs The Finest 
CLOCKS, 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


* Elhkington ” quality ! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #,¢° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tendon, ec. 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 
Canadian Agents;:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Calcutta. 
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THE 


July 20, 1907.] 


O— 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 
THROUGH SCYLLA AND 
CHARYBDIS; 


Or, The Old Theology and the New. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, 
[On Monday next, 

# * his is a series of essays (pa: ‘tly reprints) in which the writer 
tries t to reconcile the sacrosanct character of revelation and dogma on 
which the old theology was built with the full scientific and philo- 
sophical liberty claimed by the new theology ; to escape the fatal 
consequences of petrif faction on the one hand and those of wholesale 
ce ager on the other; to det the nature and mutual 
relations of Revelation, Dogma, and Theology in such a way as to 
deny to Rerela‘ion and Dogma any possibility of that development 
which is the very life of Theology. The whole is introduced by some 
reflections on the nature and value of Catholicism. 


THE WHITE MAN’S WORK 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ermine 


IN ASIA 


AND AFRICA: a Discussion of the Main Difficulties of the Colour 
Question. By Lronarp Aston, Author of “ Stoic aud Christian in the 
Secoud Century,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s, net, 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. By the late Joun Bait, 


F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, 
A New Part is Now Ready. 


Vol. I. THE CENTRAL ALPS. Part I., including those 
portions of Switz« rland to the North of the Rhone and Rhine Valleys. A 
New Edition. Reconstructed aid Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club 
under the General Editorship A. V. Vacentine-Ricuarps, Fellow oi 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With 6 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, net. 

The following Volumes have already been published 

Vol. I. THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine Region, South 
of the Rhone Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon P uss. A New 
Edition. Reconstructed and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club by 
W,. A. B. Coo.tiper, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 9 New 


aud Revised Maps, crowa Svo, 12s. net. 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 





for Travellers in the Alps. New Ejition, By W. A. B. Coo.tmper. Crown 
Svo, 3s. net. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET ‘LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, each volume 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 38, net. 


MORRIS’S (W.) THE LIFE AND DEATH 


OF JASON: a Poem, 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) SHORT STUDIES ON 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 5 vols. 
STEVENSON’S (R. L.) MORE NEW 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Dynamiter, 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 87. JULY, 1907. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Arti 
THE : CEREMONIAL B BOOK OF CONSTANTINE PORPHYRO-GENNETOS. 
) Jury, LL 
NoTEs AND DORAN ‘CASTLES IN IRELAND. By Goddard H, Orpen. 
art I 
THE VICE-ADMIRALS OF THE COAST. By R. G. Marsden. 
THE NORTHERN PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. Chance. 
2, Notes and Documents. 
THE ORIGIN OF BELVOIR CASTLE 2 < : Wf. Round, LL. 
WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH. By the R Salt 
AN UNNOTICED CHARTER OF HE NRY iti. “217. ‘By the Rev. Prof. 
H. J Lawlor, D.D. 
ATHENS UNDER THE FRANKS. By William Miller 
THE GROCERS’ COMPANY IN THE TIME OF RICHARD IL. By the 
__ Rev. Alfred B. Beaven. p 
WILLIAM FARMER’S CHRONICLES OF IRELAND, By C. Litton 
Falkiner, Part II. 
And others. 
3. Reviews of Box 4. Short Notices. 





THE: _ EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 421. JULY, 1907. Svo, price 63. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL. 
THE XSTHETIC OUTLOOK: WALTER PATER. 
CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 
LOCAL TAXATION. 

. THE BRITISH NOVEL AS AN INSTITUTION, 
- WILLIAM COBBETT. 

- IRISH PARLIAMENTARY ANT IQUITIES, 
MADAME NECKER AND HER SALON, 

10. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 

ll, BLACK AND WHITE. 

12, IRELAND—A NATION, 


om oo 


on 2 


S 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


SP STATO. 


| ITINERANT DAUGHTERS one 
| A WOMAN PERFECTED 


MR. JOHN ‘LONe’s ‘NEW BOOKS 


MR. JOHN LONG HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW WORKS: 


A BOOK OF THE CEVENNES 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. With upwards of 40 Illustrations on 
Art paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates in Colour, end a Map, crowa 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [ Prospectus post-jree. 
*,* This work is uniform in scope and size with the author's well-known 
books, except that it contains beautiful coloured plates, 


PICTURES FROM NATURE’S CARDEN 


Stories from Life in Wood and Field. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S., &c., Author of 
** Nature’ s Nursery,” “ Nature's Rid lles,” “The Lay of the Wee Brown 
Wren,” &c. With 78 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, from 
the Author’ 8 Photographs direct from Nature, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


[ Prospectus post-free. 
TERRIERS: 


their Points & Management 


By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. With upwards of 4 
Illustrations from Photographs on Art paper, printed in Sepia, crown 
8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 5s. net. [ Prospectus post-free. 
*.* This is an entirely new and important work on Terriers, and the only one 
of its kind yet published. It isa departure from the style usually followed by 
authors in canine literature, In a word, it is a book for everybody who wants 
to know all about Terriers, 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG is now publishing his SUMMER 
NOVELS, and the following are the first seven now ready 
everywhere :— 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
DoroTHEA GERARD 
.RicHarp MarsH 
L. T. MEADE 
. Morice GERARD 
TYTLER 


KINDRED SPIRITS ... 
DR. MANTON 


INNOCENT MASQUERADERS ... SARAH 





ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER 
THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


ETHEL GRACE TAPNER 


. Frep WHISHAW 
A Prospect 


taining a full description of the above Novels 





* * us COR 
* 
post-Jree from any Bookseller, Library, or the Publisher, 
London JOHN LONG, 12 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 
Pictures for Presents 


and Home Decoration. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Fuil all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
rraphs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tiut-Block Illustrations, 
mvenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


Names. 
ONE SHILLING. 


particulars of 


For ex 
under Artists’ 
Post-free, 


In n is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


v4 NEW OXFOR D STREET, LONDON, Wc, 
JULY. 6s. 
German NavaL Awmprrions anp| Lonp Beaconsrietp’s Nove.s. By 
Buirish SUPREMACY, | Reginald Lucas 
PresipEnt Rooseve.t AND THE | Maar xp BRewociox. By Edward 
Tausts. By Professor MeLean| Clad, i 
Fe; as aw Avro-| [xptan Poverty axp Discostent, 
nioGrarny. By Gertrude Leigh. | Tue Lanp Poticy oF THE GOVERN- 
Tue VARIETIES OF ENGLISH Srerce MENT. 
Tus Cask ror THE Goat. By * Home) Berrisn INvesTMENTS ABROAD. 
Counties ”’ (Illustrated). Sees ; a ee 
Tue Eneiiseh Manor, By L. Toul | Tux Last COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 
min Smith. Paxty versus PEOPLE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 

6 vols., , for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Nigits, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 
Bernard Shaw's Quintessence of Ibsenism, fine co 453. ; Spe ncer, The King’s 
Rac eho orses, mag enificent volume, 65 for 25s. ; en ure Conway's Autobio- 
graphy, 2 vol 30s. net, for 7s. 6d, Slater's Art Sales, 21s, net, for 5s.; Mac- 
laren’s Life of the Master, coloured plate s, 25s. net. for 8s, Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 1905, 2 vols., 33s, net, for 6s, 6d.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s, net, for 24s. ; Williamson's George Morland, large 


£0 net 








sper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, oe. net, for 10s. 6d, peut 
os History, Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, 


free, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMING 
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BLACKWOOD S'’ 





Messrs. 


beg to announce that 


they will publish im- 


mediately 


ANEW EDITION OF 


THE 
OPERATIONS 
OF WAR 


By General Sir E. 
BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


This Edition of Sir 
Edward Hamley’s 
Standard Work 


been brought up to 


has 


the latest requirements 


by 
Colonel L. E. KIGGELL, 


Assistant Director of 
Staff Duties at Head- 


quarters. 


4to, with Maps & Plans, 
30s. 


BLACKWOOD 





SUMMER FICTION. 


This Second Large Edition 
is almost Sold Out. 


2ad EDITION. 
THE DAFT DAYS 


By NEIL MUNRO. 6s. 





3rd EDITION. 
CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 


By MAUD DIVER. 6s. 





2nd EDITION. 
THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT 


By LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 6s. 





THE GARDINAL’S SECRET 


By GARRETT MILL. 6s. 





BLIND MOUTHS 


By BETH ELLIS. 6s. 





2nd EDITION. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 





2nd EDITION. 
WHEN HALF-GODS GO 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 6s. 


3rd EDITION. Completing 20,000. 
THE MYSTICS 


BY 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 3s. 6d. 








Ls 


Messrs. BLACKWO0) 
beg to announce that 
they will publish early 
in August 


THE HIGH 
TOPS OF 
BLACK 
MOUNT 


A Volume of 
Sporting Reminiscences 
by the 


MARCHIONESS 
of 
BREADALBANE. 





ANDREW LANC’S 
COMPLETE WORK 


in 4 volumes, £3 3s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND 


From the Roman Occupation 





A CENTURY'’'S 
INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Hector Macpherson. 


6s. net. 





4th EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS & 
IMPRESSIONS 


By E. M. Sellar. 10s. 6d. net 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh | and Leadon. 


—— 





Sennen Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. ; on Published by Jons Baker for the ‘“Seecraton™ 


(Limited) at their Oltice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiese 


ex, Saturday, July 20th, 19U7. 





